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A Bishop Speaks of the Bishopric 


eS HE seat of sectarianism and of catholicity is within the soul. 
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IE ke i It is neither boastful nor presumptuous for one to insist on 
2 ih the broadest possible relationship with the whole church 
z of God. No thoughtful man to-day can consciously submit to ordi- 
nation. or consecration of life and service that is not as wide as human 
Who would be satisfied with being a bishop in a 
church which contains a couple of million members, or less than two 
per cent of the total population of the United States—this and noth- 
ing more? A true man wishes to lend himself to the largest possi- 
ble ends, at least to reach his own nation, which is but a fragment 
of his whole duty, by his service. 
which the Pope proclaims himselt to be the “servant of the servants 
of God,” and considers the moral and spiritual well-being of the race 
I would emulate it and spur others on to 
emulate it in the spirit of love. 


contacts permit. 


I admire the quiet assumption by 


as being in his keeping. 


Ss SS: 


“Whoever would become great 
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SS 


/ among you, shall be your servant; and whosoever would be first 
among you, shall be bond-servant of all.” 
make if there are those who do not wish your service? They can 
not help it if contrary to their wishes you watch for and seize oppor- 


tunities to serve. Let your heart beat with theirs. They can not 
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prevent that. We must act as if there was unity and unity will come 
in the doing. 


Bishop Brent, Best Sermons 1926. 


What difference does it. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. ; 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A STAGGERING QUESTION 
CORRESPONDENT whose useful service of 
the Universalist Church we all appreciate, one 
of the most beloved of men in a large parish 

and a man of great influence all through our fellow- 
ship, writes us that it is a “‘waste of the meager supply 
of funds we have to publish in the Leader full and de- 
tailed accounts of the meetings of the National Uni- 
tarian Association and the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, with most of the addresses 
‘delivered.”” What do our readers think of this com- 
ment? The Unitarian reports did not simply fall into 
our hopper. While the publicity bureaus helped us, 
we spent day after day and night after night at the 
hardest kind of toil to get these reports. While the 
Editor of the Congregationalist helped us, we person- 
ally spent money we could ill afford to spend and 
made a Jong journey in hot weather to get the story 
of the Congregational National Council. Was it all 
a grand futility? Ought-the space in these two special 
issues of the Leader to have been devoted to strictly 
Universalist material? Is there no advantage in get- 
ting outside our own circle and finding out what 
others are doing and thinking? Both Congregational 
and Unitarian churches have men who are proclaim- 
ing Universalism with the power of our best. Both 
have organizations that are grappling with the same 
problems which we face. Both have their troubles, 
disappointments, embarrassments. Have we nothing 
to learn? Have we no need of the sense of solidarity 
and comradeship which these contacts engender? 

Usually we sail along blithely and gaily, if not 
impervious to criticism at least content to accept it as 
a part of the common lot. But here we get a smashing 
blow from a strong man which jars us, not because of 
any personal consequences but from this staggering 
question which rises up in the back of our minds: Is 
it conceivable that this attitude is representative 
of Universalism? The world-wide vision, the world- 
wide faith, the world-wide interest in and concern for 
man, the enormous claims in our very name—do 
they all come down to this, that we can not stand it to 
find ful] and detailed reports of the great national 
gatherings of the free churches most closely related 
to us published in our own paper? 

Our correspondent says, “We are tired of seeing 
you make more of other churches than you do of 
your own.” He cites in illustration one especial ad- 


dress at a State Convention which was not published 
in the Christian Leader. Perhaps the least said about 
that address at this juncture the better for everybody. 
Discussion of it would take us far afield. 

We return to the question: What do our people 
think of our giving practically an entire issue to the 
report of the May Meetings of the Unitarians and a 
large part of another issue to two of the important 
addresses on the idea of God, and our devoting prac- 
tically a whole issue also to a report of the Detroit 
meeting of the Congregationalists? 

Let us add, for the benefit of those witb do not 
really know our big, broad, tolerant, Christlike fel- 
lowship, that on second thought we have not much 
doubt about where our people stand in this matter. 
And let us also advise them that our brother is not 
half as narrow as his criticism sounds. 

* * 
THE EDITORS IN WASHINGTON 

HE Editorial Council of the Religious Press 

held a meeting in Washington, D. C., recently, 

which again illustrated the good which this 
organization is accomplishing. The West was not as 
well represented as usual, but there was a strong dele- 
gation from the South and from the Hast. 

The delegates, out of regard for the time and 
strength of the President of the United States, voted 
down a suggestion that they request an interview 
and instead sent to the President a strongly worded 
expression of appreciation and confidence. The topics 
discussed in the meetings were as follows: “‘Present 
Problems of Religious Journals—(a) As Seen by the 
Pastor, (b) As Seen by the Edito ” “How Can We 
Capture the Elusive Thing Called Interest?” ‘Are 
We Shooting Over People’s Heads?” “Our Policy 
with Regard to Motion Pictures,’ “Our Attitude 
toward the Roman Catholic Church,’ “Our Re- 
sponsibility toward Co-operation and Unity,” “Best 
Methods of Getting New Subscribers,” “Advertising,” 
“Syndicating News.” 

Dr. L. O. Hartman of Boston made a great ad- 
dress at the luncheon given the editors by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches on ‘The Responsibility of 
the: Religious Press with Regard to Great Public 
Issues.’ Other outstanding speakers were Dr. Clarke 
of the Presbyterian Advance, Dr. Shipler of the Church- 
man, Dr. Leinbach, of the Reformed Church Messenger, 
who is also president of the organization, Stanley High 
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of the Christian Herald, and Dr. Jason Noble Pierce 
of Washington. Practically everybody present took 
part in the discussion, and the debates were frank, 
searching and constructive. Differences were ex- 
pressed frankly but courteously. 

We can not express too strongly our sense of the 
value of these gatherings. We wish that all of the 
readers of all of the religious weeklies in the United 
States could have listened in. Perhaps some of them 
would have realized for the first time some of the 
burdens which editors and managers have been carry- 
ing. They surely could not have failed to see that 
this business of producing a church paper is not a hit 
or miss thing, but that it has a technique, to be mas- 
tered if the paper is to be a success. They would 
have been struck by a sense of solidarity among the 
editors which perhaps is born in the fiery furnace of 
opposition and criticism, matured by overwork and 
under pay, and brought to a glorious fruition by a 
deepening sense of a great mission. 

Only by personal attendance and intercourse 
such as the editors themselves enjoyed could our 


readers have realized what a fine lot of men these 


editors are. 

Quoting John Morley, Dr. Hartman said in clos- 
ing: “Journalism will kill you but it will quicken you 
while you live.” 

Culture of mind and soul are inevitable by-prod- 
ucts of the work. There is nothing stagnating about 
the editorial task. The menin it must develop a de- 
gree of poise, fortitude, courage, patience, intellectual 
curiosity and Christian Jove, or they will drop out of 
sight. Weare proud of this goodly fellowship of the 
men of the religious press. 

The Federal Council of Churches builded better 
than it knew when it first brought these men together. 
And it is only fair to say that the president, Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, and the secretary, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, are entitled to the major credit for the good 
done by this organization. 

RE? ; 
SOME LIGHT SOUGHT ON THE PROBLEM 
OF CHINA 


N China the greatest civil war of all has broken 
out between the Nationalist Government and 
Feng, “the Christian genera].”’ So many appeals 

are being made for China, and so many conflicting 
statements are being issued, that the American Red 
Cross has sent three experienced men to study the 
situation first hand and report. There is no question 
about the interest of the President of the United 
States in this unofficial mission. These men, who have 
just landed in China, are Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell, 
vice chairman of the Red Cross in charge of foreign 
operations, Wm. M. Baxter, manager of the St. Louis 
areas, and Ernest J. Swift, assistant to Mr. Bicknell. 
The central committee issued the following state- 
ment prior to the departure of the committee: 


At its meeting Dec. 12, 1928, the Central Committee 
considered and approved a letter written by the chair- 
man under date of Nov. 22, 1928, giving the reasons why 
it was expedient for the Red “ross to undertake to 
extend relief in China. 

Chinese relief has been the subject of exhaustive 
consideration by the Red Cross and the State Depart- 
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ment for almost two years. Information from China 
tends to show that famine conditions exist in certain 
areas but there are many other factors to be consid- 
ered, such as transportation, security for workers and 
supplies, dangers from banditry and other unsettled 
conditions, and indeed the fundamental question of 
whether a condition which has recurred so often can be 
met through voluntary relief measures, or whether a 
program of reconstruction and social readjustment 
extending over many years and involving governmental 
action is required. 

In order that the Red Cross may be in a position 
to place the facts before the country and to determine 
what future action, if any, the Red Cross should take, 
an exhaustive study should be made by a visit to China 
and to the affected areas by competent persons ex- 
perienced in making such surveys. 

This will necessarily require time, but it seems the 
only way the information can be assembled and weighed 
on the basis of relief experience, and the chairman is 
accordingly authorized to arrange to have representa- 
tives of the Red Cross visit China for this purpose to 
the end that a report adequately dealing with the sub- 
ject may be submitted to the Central Committee by 


fall or early winter. 
Fes 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
E have received inquiries in this office about 
the details of the program for the Washing- 
ton Convention. We shall publish informa- 
tion as soon as available. Suffice it to say at this 
stage that the committees in charge of the matter 
both for the General Sunday School Association, the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, and the 

General Convention, are at work. _ 

The sessions of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation will open Friday, Oct. 18, and continue 
until Oct. 22. The Women’s National Missionary 
Association will meet on Oct. 22 and 23 and the 
General Convention will run from Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 28, through Sunday evening, Oct. 27. 

We are glad to receive these inquiries, as they 
indicate very considerable interest in Washington as a 
convention city and in the Universalist Conventions 
that are to be held there. 


* * 


WHILE PETER SLEEPS 


CATHOLIC priest belonging to the order of 
Jesuits has written a daring book* called 
“While Peter Sleeps.” Whether it will be 
placed on the “Index Expurgatorius’” and the author 
punished, is not yet known, but nothing whatever 
was done about his previous book, almost equally 


. daring, ‘“The Jesuit Enigma.’’ What makes his work 


so effective is that he is an intensely interesting writer 
and apparently knows the facts. 

His fundamental assumption is that the Catholic 
Church needs reforming, and that it ought to be 
done from within. ‘Fill the ancient dome of St. 
Peter’s with the ery: ‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ ”’ 

Among the subjects discussed in these twenty 


chapters are “Enigmas of Catholicism,” “A Saint at 


School,” “Eccentric Catholics,’ “The Confessional,” 


*While Peter Sleeps, by E. Boyd Barrett. 
Publisher. New York. Price $3.00. 


Ives Washburn, 
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“Hell’s Waning Prestige,” “Should Priests Marry?” 
“Ts the Catholic Church Democratic?” 

The attitude of the church toward sex, the educa- 
tion of children, birth control, democratic govern- 
ment, are handled without gloves, but with the scien- 
tific precision of a trained psychologist. 

This is not one of the cheap, lurid, self-defeating 
exposures of ex-priests or nuns. It is the ten-fold 
more effective analysis of a man who loves his mother 
church and wants to stay in her fold. 

_ Most significant of all is his study of the attitude 
of the American Catholic party, brought out clearly 
into the light by the almost unanimous support of 
Governor Smith by American Catholics in spite of 
his enunciation of doctrines which gave great offense 
to the dominant Italian party in the church. 

* * 


CLEAN UP BOSTON 


HIS journal is national in its scope rather than 
local, and Boston has for us precisely the in- 
terest that San Francisco has and no more, 


but with this notable exception: our publishing and — 


editorial! offices are located in Boston. Therefore it 
is of interest to us to note that Boston is one of the 
dirtiest cities in the United States and the govern- 
ment of Boston, to put it mildly, the worst anywhere. 
It probably would not help things to turn the devils 
out and to sweep and garnish the house, for devils 
seven-fold worse might come in. All this, written, we 
assert, in a spirit of faith, hope, charity and optimism, 
is but a preface to the remark that wherein Boston is 
truly great is in her history indissolubly connected 
with the history of the entire country. In 1930 Bos- 
ton is celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of 
her settlement. It will be a great occasion. The 
visitors will find pleasure and profit in coming to 
Boston at that time. But, whatever the celebration 
may do for the visitors, it will accomplish great 
things for Boston if it will induce her citizens to clean 
up, and, more than that, accept some responsibility 
themselves for keeping it clean. Even low grade 
morons are teachable. So something could be done 
with the people who daily litter up the steps of the 
Public Library and the paths of the Public Garden. 

The tragedy of Boston is that no responsible 
person tries to do anything about it. 

* * 


ST. PETERSBURG STARTS CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 
HE United Liberal Church, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, of St. Petersburg, Fla., has at last begun 
construction of a beautiful building. It stands 
on Mirror Lake, surrounded by beautiful parks, near 
the heart of St. Petersburg. A sketch received at this 
office shows that the architects, Smith & Walker of 
Boston, have planned a perfect gem of architecture 
in the Spanish Mission style. The site, which was held 
at $60,000 during the boom, was acquired at about 
one-third that price a year ago. The building itself 
will cost about $32,000. Of this a little over $17,000 
is available from the American Unitarian Association, 
and something over $9,000 from the Universalist 
General Convention, leaving about ol, 000 to be met 
by the local parish. 


Max A. H. Fitz, chairman of the finance committee, 
has been sending out letters to Universalists and 
Unitarians throughout the country, calling attention 
to some of the extras which are‘ highly desirable. 
For example, $600 extra would make it possible to 
have a special Spanish tile on the roof which would 
add greatly to the appearance of the building; $123 
extra would make it possible to have black soil for the 
grading of the grounds around the church. Other 
things that involve expenditures of from $14 to $500 
have been suggested to people who might want to 
co-operate in the building of this church. 

The Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., is minister 
and Harry C. Chubb is chairman of the building 
committee. We are happy to congratulate the people 
of St. Petersburg and the liberals of the country upon 
making a start in this important field. Dr. Butler 
has done admirable work in a hall and there is no 
doubt but that he will be able to do a very much 
greater work in the new church. The spirit of, unity 
that has characterized everybody connected with 
this work is one of the finest things about it. We are 
also happy to know that we seem to have passed out 
of the stage of building churches without any refer- 
ence to their surroundings. This church will be an 
ornament to the city and a credit to the two de- 
nominations which are uniting in the construction. 

* * 


CONSECRATING THE NEW MONEY TO 
CHRIST 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HE issuance of the new paper money by the 
United States Government on July 10 is to be 
made the occasion for a fresh emphasis on 

Christian stewardship in a great number of churches. 
The proposal originated in the World Service Commis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which is 
suggesting a special stewardship program in all its 
congregations. The plan is also being taken up in 
other communions, through a suggestion made by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and it is expected that, 
with various modifications, it will be widely used. 

The central idea is that each church member 
be invited to symbolize the dedication of this new 
money to the Christian cause by giving the first new 
bill which he receives to helping spread the message 
of Christ through the missionary movement. An- 
nouncement of the plan will be made in local churches 
on July 7 or July 14, the Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding or following the issuance of the new currency. 
It is also planned that on Sept. 8, the first Sunday 
after the summer vacation, the local church arrange a 
service of dedication of the money thus contributed. 
The new money given in this way, it is urged, is to be 
in addition to all the regular missionary gifts. 

The whole plan is meant to stand as a concrete 
and vivid symbol of the principle of the Christian’s 
stewardship of his possessions, and the order of ser- 
vice for the dedicatory feature is being built around 
this central purpose. 

Further information may be secured from the 
Methodist World Service Commission, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Ill, or the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 
; Harlow Shapley, Astronomer 


An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


The controversy between science and religious 
thinking is entering a new stage. This may mean that 
the next half-decade will see greater changes than any 
similar period since Darwin. This era is being ushered 
in by a series of remarkable books by scientists of note, 
volumes of importance to students of religion. They 
are: ‘Religion without Revelation,’ J. S. Huxley; 
“Science and the Modern World,’’ A. N. Whitehead; 
“The Nature of the Physical World,” A. S. Eddington; 
“Science in Search of God,’’ Kirtley Mather; “Evolu- 
tion of Science and Religion,’’ R. A. Millikan. In this 
series of interviews and discussions we are offering 
men of science opportunity to speak directly to people 
in the churches. With some of the men whose opin- 
ions are given we were able to talk. To others, more 
distant, whose ideas could not be omitted, we submitted 
lists of questions. The articles which have resulted can 
do little more than give intimations of the changing re- 
lationships. The first necessity is to create good feeling 
and comprehension of one another’s aims. After that, 
progress may be anticipated. The journals in which 
these articles appear take an impartial attitude. They 
have merely opened their pages to the discussions. 
Readers may draw their own conclusions. 

Bees 


@-g| one wishes an antidote to exaltation of the 
5 4 self, let him visit the Harvard Observatory 
4q Bi} in Cambridge and talk with its director, 
ot)} Harlow Shapley. The ego in us at times is 
liable to assume an importance. That this impor- 
tance is not warranted, in fact, that it recedes until 
it is relatively invisible, is one of the results of an 
investigation into the science of astronomy. 

Not the least achievement of science is to give 
man his proper place in the eternal scheme of things. 
We do not mean it degrades him. It does nothing 
of the sort; it merely assigns him his place; and that 
is why we say such conversations as these we are 
reporting have definite value to those who honestly 
wish to know themselves and their place in the 
universe. 

In this interview, and in those which will follow 
in this series, we are endeavoring to present the point 
of view of authorities—we mean, of men who not 
only have attained distinction in their particular de- 
partment but who have a sympathetic approach to 
the problems of religion. From student days, Har- 
low Shapley has devoted himself to the science of 
astronomy. At Princeton he studied, especially 
eclipsing stars and their relation to the evolution of 
the stars and the dimensions of the universe. The re- 
sult of these investigations is included in a volume of 
atlas-like dimensions, filled with complex computa- 
tions of the higher. mathematics. Professor Shapley 
is but forty-two; but his researches at Princeton, 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, and the Harvard Observa- 
tory, including the discovery of the center of our 
universe and estimation of enormous distances in 
space, mark an epoch. In recognition he has been 
made a Fellow and Council Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American Philosophical 


Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and an honorary member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Three years ago he received the Draper 
Medal of the National Academy of Science. 

Professor Shapley is a paradox. His expression 
is that of one who has had visions of the splendor 
and magnitude of galaxies beyond the power of the 
average mind to conceive; at the same time he speaks 
in simple language and is entirely practical in his 
applications. He sees a possible God-Reality which 
popular theology has not yet glimpsed; yet he will 
not say positively there is such a God; nor could the 
most persistent questioning persuade him to say so. 
He makes no pretense to knowledge out of the ordi- 
nary, yet a few moments’ conversation convinces 
one of a mind of extraordinary power. 

As we sat in the observatory surrounded by 
volumes of astronomical lore, several written by Dr. 
Shapley, and by a multitude of photographs of astral 
worlds recorded by telescopes, he talked of the im- 
portance of earth as related to the rest of the universe, 
design, matter and spirit—where religion fits in, dis- 
tances in space, and what observers see through the 
telescope; and finally, his idea of God. Professor 
Shapley will not say so, but it is as evident as A B C 
that modern astronomy makes necessary re-estima- 
tion of certain characters and attributes of Deity. 

“It may be a trifle disconcerting,” he began, _ 
“but it is none the less a fact that this planet, earth, is 
of relatively no consequence in the cosmos. It is not 
in the center of our universe, but near the edge. Asa 
matter of fact, the actual center of our universe—and I 
say ‘our’ because there are many others—where some 
theologies have placed Deity, lies behind darkness 
and obscurity, a cirecumstarice somewhat unfortunate 
for those theologies. In reality, should Earth, and the 
ten billion other heavenly bodies which make up our 
Milky Way, suddenly expire, many hundred thousand 
years would have to elapse before the possible in- 
habitants of some world in space far beyond the con- 
fines of our ‘own universe would know of the catas- 
trophe; and then the average citizen of that world 
would only hear of it incidentally through an as- 
tronomer of that far, far-off world observing the dis- 
aster through his powerful telescope. And that 
observer would only see it as a faint flickering out of a 
tiny candle. 

“In other words, should our Milky Way suddenly 
be annihilated, the cosmos would hardly recognize 
the event. So, we repeat, earth has no significance 
beyond what prevails about it in the mind of the 
individual who chances to live on it. Earth has a 
solid crust, and as such is a good place to mount 
telescopes upon; but beyond that it does not count. 

“People, men and women, have resulted after 
perhaps a million years of organized effort. But the 
span of a million years is a little ridiculous compared 
to measurable time, let us say, of a thousand billion 
years. What was the universe doing, and what was 
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it like, in those other nine hundred and ninety-nine 
billion years? And when this experiment of ours in 
biology is ended, is that end going to affect in the 
slightest degree the rest of our galaxy and other 
galaxies? Yet one must concede that we biological 
beings may be combined with realities which may 
prove to be cosmically significant—you may call 
that reality spirit if you want to. I will go so far as 
to say there are certain possibilities, even probabilities. 
And certainly our observations should add materially 
to man’s power and dignity, if not to his stature or 
duration. 

“Tn addition to our own galaxy, there are at 
least a million other galaxies out in space, including 
among their trillions of suns some fragments called 
planets, with a possibility of life occasionally, though 
that life may not be what we understand by the term. 
You ask me why the galaxies are there. The question 
is natural enough and human enough. But—the 
word ‘why’ is not in the astronomer’s vocabulary. 
Why that brilliant array of galaxies and universes 
exists, no doubt is tremendously interesting to meta- 
physicians. The Why of things is subjective. You 
are eager to know—to account for the reason for the 
universe. But your question is irrelevant to astron- 
omy. Yet I suspect that I am much more religious 
than you. This science is nothing but religion. I tell 
my audiences that when I am talking astronomy I am 
talking religion. Here, within range of our tele- 
scopes, are all the raw materials of true religious 
thinking: humility, reverence and truth. We are 
living in a world of social expediencies. It is neces- 
sary to conform to the customs of the time. We 
wish to do so. Theology is a social expedient; and 
perhaps it is well for men to conform to its teachings. 
Reply to the question of the Why of the stars, of the 
Why of ourselves, I leave to theology and to meta- 
physicians, busying myself with describing and 
measuring the small bits of the universe I can com- 
prehend, and peering into the secrets of the evolu- 
tionary processes. é 
“In my judgment those who are preparing to 

teach religion ought—I was almost going to say 
should be compelled—to be familiar with the elemen- 
tal facts about the material universe. I do not mean 
familiarity with the theory of relativity or qualita- 
tive analysis, but a grounding in the essential prin- 
ciples and facts of cosmogony. 

“What I am about to say now I say reverently— 
one who has looked out into space is naturally rever- 
ent: I do not see a place in the cosmos for a 1750 model 
of God. The orthodox 1929 model is not too satis- 
fying, either. In fact, stop-gap deities called in to 
create man, or to provide some essence in one par- 
ticular species of organism, have always puzzled me. 
They may do well enough to meet particular needs 
and local conditions, but astronomy is not a local 
science; it must try to comprehend the universe. 

“On a night of average clearness one may see 
two thousand stars. The telescopes, of course, go 
farther. In our galaxy alone there are at least, ten 
billion stars. Our own sun, in comparison, is but a 
scarcely discernible point, though it is a million times 
the volume of the earth. 

“The center of our galaxy is fifty thousand light 
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years away from us. A light year equals six trillion 
miles. A slight mathematical calculation will give 
you the distance in miles. Light, traveling through 
these spaces at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, 
takes a considerable time, you see, to get to us, in 
fact some five hundred centuries. We see the nearest 
star to-day as light existed on it four or five years ago. 
We see the remotest clouds of galaxies as they were 
long before man appeared on this planet, say in the 
age of the plants and ferns, two hundred million years 
ago. These are but one or two minor facts which 
should add to the dignity of creative, sustaining 
power; and if they are not elements of-religion, what 
are they?” 

Dr. Shapley was in the midst of a generalization 
which may prove to be one of the most useful con- 
tributions yet made to the structure and meaning of 
the universe. He drew up a plan of these observa- 
tions, naming it “A Working Classification of Ma- 
terial Systems.” The theme is quickly read, but.back 
of it is certainly a work of tremendous significance to 
mankind, for it attempts to do nothing less than to 
classify every material substance from, and behind, 
the. electron, up to the most distant possibilities of 
space reached by the great astronomical telescopes. 
I present the scheme as he drew it up for me, merely 
adding the impression that, as a demonstration of 
the order, beauty, and unity of creation, I have never 
happened on its equal. It will be seen that the clas- 
sification is essentially an evolution; and let readers 
remember that order and a marvelous organization 
succeed in regular and increasing sequence, with each 
system more wonderful than the preceding. For in- 
stance, Globular Clusters, 5, is a higher organization 
than Galactic Clusters, 4; and the highest organiza- , 
tion of all is 11, the Universe. 


i) 9 Ste Sea 

—4, Corpuscular (Electrons; Protons; Quanta). 

—3. Atomic: ninety-two kinds. 

—2. Molecular: thousands of kinds. 

—l. Colloids and Crystals: inorganic, and organic including 

ourselves. 
0. Subplanetary (Moon-Earth; Jovian System). - 
1. Planetary System (Star with meteors; Star (sun) with 
planets, comets, meteors; Star with gaseous ring or 
shell; Planetary Nebulae). 

Binaries; three kinds. 

Multiple Stars: in clusters of three or more. 

Galactic Clusters: Pleiades, etec.—seven grades. 

Globular Clusters: twelve classes. 

Star Clouds: two kinds. 

Galaxies: sixty classes. 

Super-Galaxies: two types. 

Clouds of Super-Galaxies. 

The Cosmoplasm (Diffuse Nebulae of gas and dust; 
Cosmic Meteors; Free atoms; Corpuscles; Radiation; 
Ether?). 

11. The Universe. 

12, +——____ 
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This, of course, is but the briefest analysis, and 
can give but an intimation. You will observe that 
blank spaces have been left before (—4) Corpuscular, 
or the extreme of minuteness; and after (11) The 
Universe, or the extreme of immensity. Said Dr. 
Shapley, referring to those blank spaces: ‘“You may 
write in God if you wish.”’ 
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The Sacred Mystery of Personality- 


Ashley A. Smith 


==] WISH to speak this morning about that Reality 
Al of life which is the most valuable asset, as it 
is the most powerful endowment, of any 
me} human life. And I can think of no better 
text f than one of three short words from the Book of 
Ruth, a question which every thoughtful mind has 
asked itself over and over again: ‘What art thou?’ 
The subject is ““The Sacred Mystery of Personality.” 
What is it in each one of us that differentiates us from 
the countless millions of other human beings in this 
earth? Through the ages men have used different 
names for it—soul, personality, the inner-life. It was 
the counsel of the Greeks that every man should know 
himself, should know the springs of daily thought and 
life, the motives and spurs to action and character. 
“Know thyself,” was the great word of Aristotle. 

Alfred Tennyson, the poet, used to sit at twi- 
light overlooking the sea, and repeat softly to himself, 
again and again, his own name, until he felt that he 
was brought in touch with the Eternal. 
name seemed a kind of verbal symbol of the Divine. 
Walt Whitman often had the same mystical experi- 
ence, of which he has told in a hundred varying lines. 

What art thou? Certainly you are not your body. 
A man loses his arm or his leg by amputation; when 
either limb is gone he says that leg or arm is not me. 
I suppose it might be possible by a series of such surgi- 
cal operations to amputate all the limbs, and remove 
several other. physical organs of that body, but the 
You would be living, you would know and say that 
. these limbs and organs were not you at all. They 
seem like broken implements, tools which you have 
cast aside. Well could the Master of Galilee say, 
“Fear not them that kill the body but are not able 
to Jal] the soul.” 

It was afamous and familiar dictum of Immanuel 
Kant that “there be nothing great in the world but 
man, and nothing great in man but his soul.”” Man 
without a soul, that is material or physical man, 
doesn’t amount to much. Chemical laboratories 
have found out exactly what your physical] soulless 
body is worth. You have read, no doubt, of those 
recent experiments in weighing and valuing the various 
chemical compounds of the body of an average man 
weighing 150 pounds. Analytical chemical research 
has found out what a worthless lot we are, if the body 
is all. It’s the cheapest kind of bargain sale. May 
I read to you the conclusion of a recent chemical re- 
port from one of the leading laboratories of the coun- 
try? Here it is: “The body of a man of 150 pounds 
contains enough water to wash a pair of blankets, 
enough iron to make a ten-penny nail, lime sufficient 
to whitewash a small chicken coop, and enough sul- 
phur to kill the fleas on a good-sized dog, while all 
of these chemicals can be purchased at your corner 
drug store for 98 cents.’ Will you account for Lin- 


coln in that way, will you estimate Shakespeare by 


*Baccalaureate sermon at the University of Maine, Orono, 
June 10, by the Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Bangor. 
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chemical analysis, or Robert Burns? There was 
something else enfleshed in these men, something 
beyond the power of chemistry to estimate or ana- 
lyze. This mysterious reality we have called soul, 
that it was which did the work of Lincoln, wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare, and sang the songs of Scotland 
through the soul of Bobbie Burns. 

Ruskin tells the story of a man who was ship- 
wrecked. Before leaving the sinking vessel he bound 
about his person a belt containing 200 sovereigns in 
gold pieces. Then he adjusted his life preserver be- 
fore being thrown into the water. But, unhappily, 
the weight of the gold more than offset the buoyancy of 
the life-preserver, and so he sank slowly to the bot- 
tom, where he miserably perished. ‘Now,’ says 
Ruskin, “‘as he was thus sinking, did he have the gold 
or did the gold have him?” 

There is a strange text in Isaiah that I have often 
wondered about. .The old prophet pronounces woe 
“anto those that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, 
and sin as it were with a cart-rope.”’ I discovered its 
meaning this spring when I saw Captain Rawley 
bring the Bangor boat to its mooring. A light line 
is thrown from the boat to the pier, this is followed by 
a heavier hawser until the great vessel is held in heavy 
hempen cords. This is a modern illustration of what 
the old prophet was telling Israel. That’s the way 
we commence with evil, and toy with sin; we begin 
with silken cords of vanity and end by being bound 
by the heavy hempen hawser of slavery. The first 
flimsy silken thread can be easily broken, but not the 
corded hawser cable that holds us fast. 

Rip Van Winkle condones every fresh offense by 
saying: “I won’t count this time.”’ ‘Well,’ said Pro- 
fessor James, “‘he may not count it, and a kind Heaven 
may not count it; but it is being counted none the 
less. Down among the nerve-cells and fibers, the 
molecules are counting it, registering and storing it 
up against him when the next temptation comes. 
Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its good side as well 
as its bad one. As we become permanent drunkards 
by so many separate drinks, so we become saints in 
the moral, authorities and experts in the practical 
and scientific spheres, by so many separate acts and 
works. 

No man when he begins to fondle iniquity of any 
kind ever proposes to be bound by it. No one ever 
intends to be a drunkard. It begins in agreeableness, 
in light conviviality, in something done in the name 
of good fellowship. No man or woman intends to be 
a drug addict. No one ever intends to be an inveterate 
gambler. Gambling begins as a mere condiment to 
the feast, adding a little spice to the game. And then 
the condiment begets a fierce appetite and it becomes 
more important than all the rest of the feast. No one 
ever intends to become a confirmed liar. A liar be- 
gins his degradation in smooth words, in vain com- 
pliments, in unwroth flatteries. He indulges in easy 
expediencies, and in so called ‘‘white lies.’”’ All forms 
of iniquity and degradation begin their work in little 
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ways. “It’s the little rift within the lute, that, slowly 
widening, makes the music mute.” The little pitted 
‘speck in garnered fruit, that rotting inward slowly 
moulders all. If we could see the heavy cart-rope 
at the end of the light line, as thin sometimes as a 
gossamer thread, we would avoid it as the plague. 


“T do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 

I did not choose the game, nor ask to play; 
But yet, through changing odds, I will, unruffled, 
Play like a man what’s dealt me day by day.”’ 


A popular English story-writer, Mr. Hall Caine, 
has prefaced one of his stories with an old Icelandic 
legend of a man who was pursued by a malicious and 
malignant spirit, which took the form of a dwarf. 
“His grain ricks were fired, his barns unroofed, his 
cattle destroyed, his lands blasted, and his first born 
slain. So he lay in wait for the monster where it lived 
in the caves near his house, and in the darkness of 
night he saw it. With a cry he rushed upon it, and 
gripped it about the waist, and it turned upon him 
and held him by the shoulder. Long he wrestled with 
it, reeling, staggering, falling and rising again, but at 
length a flood of strength came to him, and he over- 
threw it, and stood over it, covering it, conquering it, 
with his right hand set hard at its throat. Then he 
drew his knife to kill it, and the moon shot through a 
rack of cloud, opening an alley of light about it, and 
he saw its face, and lo! the face of the evi] dwarf was 
his own.” This old Icelandic story finds its counter- 
part in all the ancient writings of the world. They all 
point the same truth and enforce the same lesson. 


“Our acts, our angels are for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.”’ 


A man’s evil deeds follow him and thwart and 
hinder him, and he attributes them to some evil, 
malignant spirit, like the man in the legend, but a 
man’s worst enemy is ever himself, and his greatest 
battle is always fought on the silent arena of his own 
soul. The Court of Eternal Justice is always in ses- 
sion, and hands down its verdict every day to each of 
us. How often with us all memory furnishes the 
convicting evidence and conscience prosecutes the 
case. Every man and woman of us bears a silent 
court of justice in his breast, himself the judge and 
jury, and himself the prisoner at the bar. 

If we could get rid once in a while of our mechan- 
ical measurements of Time and Space—do you not 
suppose the Eternal would break through upon us? 

Our present day mechanistic, materialistic way 
of accounting for life, that man, even a Plato or 
Shakespeare, is a physico-chemical mechanism, is 
the legitimate product of our machine-age. We need 
such rare intervals of insight when for a few moments 
we can rise above all that mechanistic theory and, 
when these clouds are off the soul, hear some accent 
of the Divine Presence and see with the inward 
eye and, as our Quaker friends have borne testimony 
through the generations, hear the inward voice and 
follow the leading of the Inward Light. 


“But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After this knowledge of our buried life; 
A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 


In tracking out our true, original course; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart which beats 
So wild, so deep in us—to know ‘<- 

Whence our lives come and where they go.”’ 


Such experiences, rare as we must admit them to 
be, do “‘seem the sole work of our lifetime, which 
away the rest has trifled.’’ I suppose in earlier ages 
such an experience might have been called (and 
rightly so even to-day) God trying to speak to us, 
breaking through, as rifts of blue break through the 
heavy clouds. 

‘An experimental psychologist of our time-has 
invented an ingenious instrument by which he can 
observe the nine billion brain-cells of the average man 
at work. 

He then makes an interesting, and for our subject 
a significant, supposition. “‘Suppose,’’ he asks, “that 
some mirror could make this instrument introspective 
so that a man could watch his own brain-cells at 
work? It would be a curious experience. For who 
would be doing the watching? It does not seem 
credible that the brain cells could be cleverly looking at. 
themselves.”’ Well, readily enough, for aught I know, 
such an ingenious invention may come, and then it 
may be we shall discover that the Personality, the Me, 
the Ego, is simply using the brain and its cells as a 
kind of instrument, a material implement, to think 
with, and perhaps just as this hand to work with when 
it falls into the decay of eighty years, like the other 
tissues of the body—we can get along very well 
without it. Like Angelo’s masterpiece in St. Peter’s, 
nobody understood it while the multiplicity of scaf- 
folding was crossing and recrossing and obscuring it, 
but when that scaffolding was removed, one of the 
divinest creations of the ages was unveiled. So the 
soul of man, the sacred mystery of Personality, may 
be developed, reliant for a few brief years upon the 
scaffolding of the flesh, but that flesh, like the other 
scaffolding, was born to be removed in seventy or 
eighty years. A divine seer—a tent-maker in Tarsus— 
had the vision too, for he said in familiar phrase, 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this temple 
(of the flesh) be dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

May I conclude to-day with this shortest and 
best baccalaureate sermon, the words of President 
Mark Hopkins of Williams College: “How many of 
you (he said to his senior class) would accept from 
me a million dollars at the price of your hearing? 
Probably a good many of you. How many of you 
would be willing to be both deaf and dumb for the 
sake of a million dollars? Perhaps there are some 
here who would be willing. But if I said to you, how 
many of you here, for the sake of a million dollars, 
would be willing to sacrifice both sight and speech 
and hearing, you would pause, for the time would 
then have come when you would have to decide 
whether you would rather have something or be 
somebody.” 

So on your Commencement Day it is for you to 
decide precisely the same question, whether you will 
merely acquire something—wealth or fame—or be 
Somebody by developing this Sacred Mystery of 
Personality. 
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A Workable Belief in God--II 


H. N. Wieman 


God as More Than Human 

©) OME object to a more than human God be- 

Qj cause they think it means a God who goes 
| His way independently of human beings. 
: But that is a mistake. God is never inde- 
mention of human life and human experience. For 
that matter nothing we know, nothing we experience, 
can ever be independent of human life. The Rocky 
Mountains never have been and never can be inde- 
pendent of human life. Suppose human life were 
completely obliterated. Suppose there never had 
been any human life. Would there be any mountains? 
No, there would not. There would be something, no 
doubt. But that something would not be a moun- 
tain. What we call a mountain is not a mountain 
relative to a snake or ant or eagle. What it is rela- 
tive to these creatures we do not know, but we can be 
pretty sure that it is something wholly different from 
what it is to us. 


Would the ocean have the chemical composition 


we know it to have if there were no science with that 
technique and those concepts which determine the 
chemical composition of the ocean? No. If there 
were no science in existence and no science ever to 
come into existence, this world would be wholly dif- 
ferent from what it is. The ocean would not only not 
have its present chemical composition; it probably 
would not have any chemical composition at all. 

Are we saying that science creates the objects 
and facts which it investigates? No, we are not. 
We are only saying that the world which science 
knows is the world as it must present itself relative 
to the concepts and technique of science. Everything 
changes its character when you change its relations 
to other things. When you look at a mountain from 
one side it has one shape. When you look at it from 
another side it has another shape. That does not 
mean that the world is subjective. That does not 
mean that the mind creates its world. It merely 
means that when you change the relation of things 
to one another, you change the things themselves. 

Now what we have said about ocean and moun- 
tain is also true of God. If human beings did not 
exist there would be no God. Doubtless something 
would exist, but it would not be God. God is God 
only relative to human beings, just as mountain is 
mountain only relative to human beings, and ocean 
is ocean only relative to human beings. God is 
wrapped up in human experience. He is not inde- 
pendent of human beings. He is intimately involved 
in all that human beings think and do and feel. To 
some measure that is also true of ocean and mountain, 
but it is even more true of God. God is not sub- 
jective. He is not~-a creature of our minds. We do 
not create Ged. But neither is God independent of 
us. 

Here we have the two great errors that have con- 
stantly been made concerning God. On the one hand 
is the error of the absolutist who claims that God is 
changeless and independent of man and goes his 
way doing good regardless of what man does. That is 


- identified simply with human ideals. 


a mistake. On the other hand is the humanist who 
says that God is merely a creature of the human 
mind and the work of God so called is nothing but 
the work of human intelligence, ideals and love. 
Both of these are wrong. God is objective, God is 
real, God is more than human; but He is not inde- 
pendent of human life. He is relative to human be- 
ings, and without human beings there would be no 
God just as there would be no ocean and no moun- 
tain. , 
God is more than human in three ways. In the 
first place He is more than human because He is that 
process of nature which created man and constantly 
sustains him. It is the process of progressive inte- 
gration as it operates in the physico-chemical, cellular 
and biological realms. God is more than human be- 
cause He includes that which we so proudly designate 
as sub-human although it is so vital, indispensable 
and precious to all our values. 

God is more than human in a second way. He 
is more than human at the highest levels of human 
culture in that process of creative synthesis by which 
culture develops and new values emerge. In friend- 
ship and love, in artistic creation of beauty, at the 
very highest level of human cultural attainment, 
there is always operating that which is more than 
human in the sense that it is not humanly planned, 
predicted or controlled. Through the whole history. 
of culture we see this superhuman process at work. 

There is a third way in which God is more than 
human. God is that behavior of the world which 
carries the highest possibilities of value which ever 
shall be actualized; and in that sense He is more than 
human. These highest possibilities are not super- 
human in the sense that man has nothing to do with 
them. On the contrary the universe would not carry 
these possibilities if man did not exist, just as it would 
not carry them if many other things besides man did 
not exist. But they are superhuman in the sense that 
they are unknown to man, uncontrolled by man and 
have their being not alone because of man but because 
of this total process of progressive integration at work 
in the world which includes human life along with 
much else. These possibilities of highest value enter 
into the very nature of God because they are possi- 
bilities only by virtue of that behavior of the world 
_ which we call God. They are the possibilities of that 
“cosmic process which is God. They are precisely what 
distinguish the process of progressive integration from 
other processes. Hence they enter into the being of 
God and on that account God is superhuman. God 
is superhuman because He includes those possibilities 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard neither have 
they entered into the heart of man. But they are 
real possibilities just the same. 

These highest possibilities of value can not be 
Human ideals 
do not begin to cover the whole realm of possibility 
that has value. And even those possibilities that are 
illuminated by our ideals are rarely identical with 
our ideals. Our ideals are always somewhat inac- 
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curate. They do not represent precisely what the 
possibility of value may be. At best they are but 
approximations. But the possibility is there just the 
same, whether the ideal is true to it or false to it, or 
just partly true to it, which latter is generally the 
case. 

God, then, is more than human. He is a be- 
havior of the world which is vastly more than human 
purpose, human effort and ideals, although human life 
is one necessary and indispensable factor in this be- 
havior of the world which is God. God is more than 
human, but He is not independent of man. He is 
more than human, but all His work and His very being 
includes and depends upon the strivings and thoughts 
of men as truly as these latter include and depend upon 
the structure of the atom and the vital processes of 
the living cell and the unknown possibilities of value 
which reside in the structure of the universe. 

Progressive integration as identical with God must 
not be confounded with evolution. Evolution is a 
far broader concept, including many other things be- 
sides progressive integration. To say that progressive 
integration is the same as evolution is as absurd as 
to say that a human personality is the same as any 
body heavier than air. Of course a human personality 
involves a body heavier than air, but there are so 
many other things heavier than air besides human 
- personalities that we never think of dragging in that 
item when we define a human personality. So also 
there are so many other forms of evolution besides 
progressive integration that it only leads to confu- 
sion to try to identify God and evolution. 

Evolution is a scientific concept that was formu- 
lated for an entirely different purpose than that of de- 
scribing the increase of value. Therefore it can not 
be properly used to refer to God. Evolution is used in 
science in various ways but never with a meaning 
which can identify it with God. Sometimes evolu- 
tion means all those changes which have resulted in 
bringing the earth to its present state of existence. 
Sometimes it*means all those changes by which living 
organisms have reached the present order of species. 
But all these changes have by no means always been 
in the line of progressive integration. Sometimes they 
have been disintegrating, producing animals which 
lived a more meager life. Sometimes, and most fre- 
quently perhaps, the changes of evolution have neither 
increased nor decreased the abundance of life but have 
merely served to adapt the organism to its environ- 
ment without regard to increased sensitivity and rich- 
ness of living. Therefore let us not cause misunder- 
standing by saying that God is the same as evolu- 
tion. 

But all through these innumerable and diversified 
changes which come under the head of évolution 
there is one line of change, one tendency amid many 
other tendencies, which is progressive integration. 
And this line of change, because it is the line in which 
values are increased and life enriched, because it has 
the promise of potency of all the unattained and 
highest values, because it works at the level of human 
culture to achieve new and greater values which are 
unpredictable, and because it is that: behavior of the 
world in which and with which human beings must 
live to reach our own highest fulfilment, we call it 
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God. It is not evolution but it is one form of evo- 
lution. It is not mere integration but it is that pro- 
gressive integration which leads on to the highest 
possibilities of life. 

God is not a personality in any intelligible human 
sense. The only personalities we know anything about 
involve biological organisms, and we can not attribute 
a biological organism to God. We degrade God and 
impose upon Him limitations which are absurd when 
we claim He is a personality in any human sense of 
that word. 

But God is akin to human personality and human 
personality is akin to God as nothing else we know. 
Nowhere in this universe have we discovered anything 
which has caught the divine creativity as has man. 
Progressive integration operates all through the uni- 
verse in some measure, but nowhere so freely, so 
magnificently, so inclusively, as in human personality 
and human culture. Here in man God has found a 
form and an agent through which to fulfil Himself 
most completely and abundantly. Here we find the 
development of meanings whereby minds can unite 
as one, sharing one thought, one purpose, one appre- 
ciation. Thus through the interaction of human 
minds we find a degree of integration that can not be 
equaled anywhere else. And here we find a develop- 
ing social process which unites into one system of 
mutual support human thoughts with coal and steel 
and stone, human purpose with electric tension and 
moving tides and falling streams, human love with oil 
and air and chemical compounds. Through the ad- 
vance of culture all these are joined together in such a 
way as to enhance and liberate in one another new 
potentialities, and all contribute to a total movement 
of increasing value. Thus the world is increasingly 
spiritualized. It takes on meaning and the meaning 
grows. 

So we say God works in man and man in God 
and there is nothing else so joined with God as is man. 
The atom, the chemical compound, the cell, the bio- 
logical organism, resist disintegration but they do not 
promote the movement of increasing integration 
except incidentally. Im man, however, this move- 
ment may become the central motif of all his living. 

If man is to be joined with God and to be like 
God he must be joined with nature. For in nature, 
including human culture, and in nature only, does 
observation reveal the kinship and community of 
God and man. Hence the high vocation of man leads 
neither into the supernatural nor into comfortable 
acquiescence with the statws quo, but it leads forever 
into the ways of God where the striving never ceases 
to bring more harmony, more justice, more love and 
beauty and friendliness, co-operation and community, 
into this world of biological organisms and chemical 
reactions and human societies. Here in the realm of 
nature God finds man and man finds God. Here with 
matter and cell and animal and bio-chemical proc- 
esses and the unknown possibilities of culture, God 
lives and works. And man in living and working 
here with God shows that he is made in the image of 
God. Here he finds the God whom he can call Father. 
Here he finds God who is not a personality but is per- 
sonal, who is more than man but intimately responsive 
to human need. 
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Pages from a Journal 
F. C. Hoggarth 


HE selections from Thoreau’s Journal pub- 
lished under the title of Summer recently 
came into my hand. :Thoreau, himself, 

Be) apparently had an idea of publishing “a 
book of the seasons, each page of which should be 
written in its own season and out of doors, or in its 
own locality, wherever it may be.’’ In the journal 
we find the raw material for such a book. 

“Summer” is a Nature Diary, in which Thoreau, 
perhaps somewhat self-consciously, sets down his 
impressions of and meditations upon the nature 
happenings around him. They belong to the months 
of June and July, spread mainly over a period of ten 
years. 

Thoreau was not a scientific naturalist. It may 
even be true, as Lowell said, that he discovered 
nothing, in the sense of enriching scientific knowledge. 
And if he did think “every common fact of Na- 
ture—from moonlight to the planting of acorns by 


squirrels—a discovery of his own,” that is not with- . 


out its gain. It is, as has been said, no small part of 
his charm. 

It is something to be able to see moonlight with 
eyes of wonder, and to touch with a fresh hand com- 
monplace happenings. 

The greatest nature lovers have not gone far 
afield for their observations. Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne found treasure for one of the greatest nature 
books ever written in his own small country parish. 
He was, he said, confined to the “narrow sphere of 
his observations at home.” His parish was his world. 

So was Thoreau’s. Concord village was his cen- 
ter and his circumference was not more than three 
or four miles away. Even when he exiled himself 
in the Walden woods, it was not any remote solitude, 
as is often supposed. It was, to use the somewhat 
disdainful words of one critic, “a diminutive wilder- 
ness uncomfortably near to Concord.” It is .to his 
credit surely that he knew there was deepest solitude 
to be found within easy walking distance of Concord. 
The Walden woods were only one of several such un- 
inhabited tracks he knew within that limited circum- 
ference. His mountains, his rivers, his marshes and 
swamps, were all at hand. 

The Anursnack and Ponkawtasset Hills were 
merely high suburbs of Concord. The Assabet River 
joins the Concord River quite near the village. Fair- 
haven and Bare Hill and Orchis Swamp and Bate- 
man’s Pond and Mason’s Pasture, and all the other 
places of his love, are not far from his door, any 
more than Loughrigg Terrace or Grasmere Lake 
was far from Wordsworth’s door. Thoreau’s hills 
were not high mountains, nor his streams of any uni- 
versa] wonder. They were just the waters and hills 
of his native place, within a handful of miles of the 
places in which he was born and lived and died. 

In these matters a neighborhood matters less 
than the man. How much a man receives depends 
upon what he brings, what sort of ears and eyes, how 
alive and how sensitive he is to the sights and sounds 
of nature. ,Thoreau held that crowds of people are 


asleep on important sides of their nature. They do 
not live up to their possibilities. They are poor where 
they might be rich. Their senses do not take hold 
of the world as they should. He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear. Use your senses, is Thoreau’s 
comment. 

Crickets sing right through this summer diary. 
To the diarist the cricket’s music is an authentic 
summer sound. When that fine serene undertone or 
earth song is heard, it is time to bring our philosophy 
out of doors, he says. “It is a mark of serenity and 
health of mind when a person hears this sound much 
in streets of cities as well as in fields. Some ears 


~ never hear this sound and are called deaf. Is it not 


because they have so Jong attended to other sounds?” 

If a man would hear, he must listen, and listening 
is not a matter for the ear only, it involves the whole 
attitude of a man. He must give himself to that 
task. He must insulate himself from the other dis- 
tracting sounds. That first of all. Then he must 
observe things under all possible conditions. He 
must return again and again, at different hours and 
at different seasons. 

Thoreau goes out at every hour of the day and 
night. The moon shines through his pages no less 
than the sun. He finds in its light some mystic appeal 
not found in sunlight. “‘The moonlight is rich and 
somewhat opaque—like cream,” he says, “‘but day- 
light is thin: and blue, like skimmed milk.” At all 
events it stirs different thoughts and sentiments. 

“How can a man write the same thoughts by the 
light of the moon, resting his book on a rail by the 
side of a remote potato field, that he does by the light 
of the sun at his study table? The light is but a 
luminousness. My pencil seems to move through a 
creamy mystic medium.” He says that beneath the 
moon he is less conscious than in the presence of the 
sun, his instincts have more influence. 

He goes out much in the “silent, spiritual, con- 
templative moonlight,” watching its light on the 
water and in the clouds, rejoicing in the shadows that 
it casts and in its new revelation of the earth. Night 
for Thoreau doubled his takings from nature. 

In these pages the booming of the nighthawk is 
frequently heard. He notes in one place the appro- 
priateness of its voice to mountain solitudes. “It 
strikes the very keynote of that stern, grey, barren 
region. It is the thrumming of the mountains’ rocky 
chords, strains from the music of chaos, such as were 
heard when the earth was rent and the rocks heaved 
up.” That is how he expresses a common feeling 
when one hears a curlew or a lapwing or a nighthawk. 
Their cries do seem to incarnate the wild spirit of 
the place of their dwelling. 

Thoreau of course is up betimes to watch the sun 
rise. ‘Four a. m. To Nashawtuck,” is a typical 


sentry. An early activity not appreciated by all! 


One wonders what proportion of people have even 
once thus risen with such a purpose. The writer and 
a friend who were thinking of such an enterprise once, 
mentioned it to a countrywoman who lived at the 
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foot of the hill we chose for the view. She looked at 
us inquiringly and rather suspiciously. She was 
perplexed what to make of it. ‘‘Aye,” she said, with 
a certain condescension, “I never bother about such 
things.” She was quite content to let the sun rise 
without her getting up in the middle of the night to 
watch it. 

Thoreau’s four a. m. expeditions doubtless went 
to strengthen the popular theory of his “queerness.”’ 
“Now I have reached the hill top,” he writes, ‘“above 
the fog at a quarter to five, about sunrise, and all 
around me is a sea of fog, level and white, reaching 
nearly to the top of the hill, only the tops of a few high 
hills appearing as distant islands in the main. . 
You can get the impression that the ocean makes 
without going to the shore. The shore exhibits noth- 
ing more grand or on a larger scale... . It is as 
boundless as the view from the highlands of Cape Cod. 
. . . It is tossed up towards the sun and by it into 
the most boisterous of seas, which no craft, no ocean 
steamer, is vast enough to sail on.’”’ Then he describes 
how the mist grows thin as gossamer and woods and 
houses are seen through it, while it is heaped up 
toward the sun, then at half past five how he sees 
the green surface of the meadows and the water through 
the trees sparkling with bright reflections. 

Such are the things that sparkle in Thoreau’s 


Commencement 


=eLIE Commencement season at Tufts College 

| this year was. exceedingly interesting and 
full of great promise for the future of the 
E whole college. A frequent remark of the 
graduates who were returning for the Commence- 
ment events was, “How rapidly Tufts has been add- 
ing buildings and prowing in attractiveness.” 

The activities of the season began with the an- 
nual Pops Concert on Thursday night, when the 
larger part of Symphony Hall was taken by the alum- 
ni and undergraduates. This is the night when usual- 
ly Dr. Leo R. Lewis, head of the musical department 
of the college, leads the Symphony Concert Orchestra 
as they play the college songs. This year Dr. Lewis 
is in Europe, but when the Tufts cheers were given 
and “Alma Mater” was sung there was broadcasting 
from the hall, and the next morning was received a 
cable from Dr. Lewis that he had listened in and had 
heard the cheers and the shouting of his name, “Leo, 
Leo,” as it came across the ocean. 

Friday was Class Day for Tufts and Jackson. 
It was a fair day and one full of color and interest. 
The first item was the “‘Seniors’ Last Chapel.” This 
was purely a senior event. None but seniors were 
admitted; and none of the faculty were present save 
the president, who conducted the service and made 
the address, and the chaplain, who has had charge of 
the chapel throughout the year. As a close of the 
event the class marched down the old walk to the 
street and entered by the new and Memorial Gate, 
finished only the day before. As the class came up 
the steps they were met at the top by the chaplain, 
Dr. L. S. McCollester, who made a short address on 
the meaning of the new steps, and as he ceased the 


pages, happenings that are in wide commonalty 
spread, to be found not far from any man’s door. 
In these pages the grass grows, grass with sunlight on 
it, which Jefferies also deeply loved, here pines shed 
their pollen, lupins and lilies flower, bullfrogs boom, 
thrushes and robins sing. 

Such is the raw material out of which the book is 
fashioned. These are the things he observes day and 
night, and there is no question that Thoreau found 
great joy in exploring their trails and in recording 
these impressions. 

The friendship of Nature is one of the things worth 
living for, she has joys and enrichings in her keeping 
beyond any power of man to estimate. Her ways like 
those of wisdom are ways of pleasantness. One may 
find escape there and renewal and much else that is 
very good. There is also the delight of developing 
power—the feeling that we are learning to hear and 
see, learning to take hold of the earth, in its wealth of 
interest and of beauty, that our senses are becoming 
finer instruments for this purpose, more responsive to 
the subtle messages of Nature. — 

That Journal of Thoreau’s has as its first and 
last message an inspiration and a challenge to ex- 
plore for ourselves these so enriching ways of Nature. 

It is true here also that they who seek, find, and 
that to those who knock, doors are opened. 


at Tufts College 


cornet from a distance sounded the taps and the 
class returned to the headquarters on the Hill. An- 
other feature of the morning was the class exercise 
in the chapel. Mr. A. J. Fay, the president of the 
class, presided. Orations were given by Miss Lois 
Towne, representing Jackson College, and Mr. 
D. W. Farquhar, representing Tufts. Then a poem 
was read by Mr. J. H. Holmes, who has already pub- 
lished one volume of poems, and has many poems 
printed in magazines. The afternoon was full of 
varied activities—tree exercises, teas at the fraternity 
houses and band concert on the campus. In the 
evening the Hill was a fairyland in its lights ‘and 
music and the grounds were filled with students and 
their friends. 

Saturday was Alumni Day, and graduates were 
present from all points of the compass and all classes 
from 1875 on. The chief interest centered around the 
“fifty years class’”—that of 1879. At two o’clock a 
procession formed in front of Ballou Hall and marched 
down to the new memorial steps which are now the 
main entrance to the college grounds. The gate and 
steps are the gift of the alumni, and are in honor of 
those who have gone forth from the college in service 
for their country. On the several landings of the flight 
of steps are bronze letters giving the years and record- 
ing the special service. The lowest or first landing is 
in honor of those of the War of 1861-65. On the next 
landing is a memorial to those of the Spanish War, 
and on the third to those who went forth to the 
Great War. The dedicatory services were conducted 
by President Cousens, who told the story of the steps 
and made mention of the different groups who have 
gone forth to some service in behalf of their country. 
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It was a most impressive occasion, and every one was 
full of praise for the new steps, which lead up into the 
college area on the top of the Hill. These steps are 
in connection with the new arcade and chapel and the 
remodeling of the buildings of Paige and Miner. 
Just enough has been done on this larger development 
to enable visitors to imagine what an imposing group 
of buildings there will be when the whole is completed. 
The theological buildings will be completed in the fall 
and ready for use when college opens, and then Tufts 
College School of Religion and Crane Theological 
School will have as complete and attractive a plant 
as any theological school in the country. 

Other events of the day were the ball game with 
Harvard—an annual event—and the alumni supper 
in the gymnasium. For the first time in several years 
Harvard won—nine to eight—in a ten innings game. 
At the alumni supper a crowd of old students came 
together and the first part of the evening was given to 
eating and singing. After this came speeches from 
the five year groups, and the final word from Presi- 
dent Cousens, who told of the many new things done 
during the year, and then of the plans for the next year. 
The spirit of all was one of optimism. Indeed so 


many new things are coming to Tufts that one old © 


graduate said, “There are so many new buildings and 
improvements in the outward appearance of the Hill 
that I feel as if I was coming back to a new college 
and not to the old Tufts that I knew when in college 
here.”’ AJl of this newness is, however, a joy to the 
lovers of Tufts. The next great undertaking for 
Tufts is a new gymnasium, and plans are already 
started for a million dollar fund for the department 
of physical education. 

The event of Sunday is the baccalaureate sermon 
in the afternoon given by Dean McCollester, chaplain 
of the college. The graduates from all departments 
assemble for this event in Goddard Chapel. This 
year the number was so great, including those from 
the medica] and dental schools in the city and those 
from the schools on the Hill, that there was almost no 
room for friends of the graduating classes. President 
Cousens presided. Scripture was read by Dr. J. A. C. 
Auer and the prayer was by Dr. C. R. Skinner. The 
subject of the sermon by Dr. McCollester was ‘Pride 
of Citizenship, or the Commonwealth of Intellectual 
and Spiritual Purpose.” The speaker said: ““We have 
a wonderful technical development in this age, and 
man is gaining a mastery over the forces and ma- 
terials of the physical world. This material develop- 
ment had to be before the world was ready for the 
finer spiritual progress. This remarkable advance in 
invention and luxury is not something to be con- 
demned or to be regretted. It is also a part of the 
getting ready for the finer evolution. Throughout 
the world there has been a rising of an interest of men 


in spiritual ideals. There has been an unnoticed and’ 


an unappreciated outpouring of a desire for peace, 
comfort, friendship, co-operation. This has been 
poured out from all nations, almost from all hearts, 


but to a large degree each nation and each heart — 


thought that it was alone in its longing and outreach- 
ing. But it has been quite the opposite, and there 
has been developing a commonwealth of intellectual 
and spiritual purpose. It is a spiritual and not an 


institutional organization, it is a community of pur- 
pose, not a system of creeds or associations. It is a 
Super-Public-Opinion—or as I give you the phrase, it 
is a commonwealth of intellectual and spiritual pur- 
pose. It is more than a commonwealth of educated 
men and women, for not all leaders of spiritual pur- 
pose have gone to college, it is a community of men 
and women of high ideals and purposes, though not 
of the same system of training or speaking the same 
language. In my lifetime I have seen great ad- 
vances—really a world made new by invention, re- 
search and physical contro], but I am thinking that 
you who are graduating to-day may be entering upon 
a far more interesting and progressive development 
than any that this age.,has seen, namely, a control of 
spiritual forces, a discovery of intellectual and spiritual 
forces which we of to-day do not see. We are not on 
the way to destruction, but far on the way to con- 
struction in new and finer ways, and so I greet you as 
citizens of the commonwealth of intellectual and 
spiritual purpose. Great honors are yours, but equal- 
ly great responsibilities are yours.” 

Following the service in the chapel Dr. and Mrs. 
Cousens gave a reception and collation on the brow 
of the Hill to the south of the chapel. The day was 
fine and the guests lingered visiting a long time. 

On Monday morning the Hill was astir early. 
Long before the procession began to move the seats 
under the great tent were filled. Though Tufts has 
not the great auditorium that it desires, it is favored 
by the location of Ballou Hall and Goddard Chapel, 
for between these two buildings a tent is stretched, 
and breezes and views give delight to those who wait 
or listen. 

The academic procession, a colorful affair led 
by Dr. F. W. Perkins of the class of 1891, and Prof. 
George S. Miller, formed at the north side of the 
chapel and marched around Ballou. Hall and Barnum 
Museum to the auditorium. The Salem Cadet Band 
was in line behind the marshals, and then came 
President Cousens, Harold E. Sweet, president of 
the board of trustees, the trustees, candidates for 
honorary degrees, honorary guests, and faculty, and 
then the graduating class. — 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
college chaplain, Dr. Lee S. McCollester. The speakers 
were presented by President Cousens. On account 
of the illness of Kenneth A, McLeod of Somerville, 
who was to represent the school of liberal arts, his 
paper was read by Albert E. Irving of Somerville. 
Joseph Tartakoff of Jamaica Plain represented the 
medical school. Miss Constance R. Handy of Newark, 
N. J., spoke for the Jackson College group of gradu- 
ates, and Alfred J. Baldi spoke as a representative of 


_ the dental school. 


Governor Frank G. Allen represented the re- 
cipients of honorary degrees and gave an address in 
part as follows: 


Here stands a New England college, a New England 
institution. Through its veins runs the clear stream 
of New England blood. It owes much to its heritage. It 
has upon it an obligation to preserve the principles 
of the forefathers, to keep vital the high purposes on 
which this republic was based. This free nation did not 
become so in form until after the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence and the war of the Revolution. A dramatic and 
violent series of events was needed to establish in en- 
during strength the convictions of the people of that day. 

Yet the freedom of America is older than the 
declaration and that war. It traces back to the coming 
of the Pilgrims, seekers of homes, and the coming of the 
Puritans, builders of a state. It traces back to the 
establishment in Massachusetts Bay of the civil govern- 
ment which foreshadowed the General Court of our 
commonwealth. 

Wein America have privileges, and those privileges 
carry with them responsibilities. I believe it to bea 
function of American schools and colleges to inculcate 
in the minds of those boys and girls committed to their 
charge a lively sense of the meaning of America and the 
obligations which rest upon every generation of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Time has worked many changes, among which 
has been the development of an industrial civilization 
with its increasing economic complications and sharp 
rivalries of trade and commerce. There has been the 
change caused by the inflowing streams of races brought 
up with ideals of government not akin to those which 
characterized the beginnings of America. The coming 
of a diversified alien people set before us a new problem. 

It was the problem of how to plant in those new minds 
not only a respect for laws, but an understanding of 

our representative government. A man may obey the 

letter of the law and yet be a poor citizen. We demand 
more. 

So here, as.I see it, is the great problem of education. 

It is not enough for school and college to display the 
national flag and sing the national anthem, fine as those 
are. It is not enough to chart for young minds the 
hard technical outlines of the machinery by which 
our government operates. There must be comprehen- 
sion. It must be so rooted in the heart of every boy 
and girl as they grow to manhood and womanhood, that 
the courses of their future shall be instinctively, not 
calculatingly, for national righteousness. 

Four hundred and ten degrees were given to 
those in course as graduates, and the following honor- 
ary degrees: 

LL. D.: Frank Gilman Allen, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. Herbert Mayhew Lord, former director 
of the national budget. D. D.: Augusta Gertrude 
Earle. Roger Frederick Etz. Se. D.: Leonard Lord 
Elden, inventor and authority on electricity. William 
Rice, dean of Tufts dental school. Litt. D.: Daniel 
Gregory Mason, composer. E. E.: Asa White Kenney 
Billings, pioneer and builder. M. A.: Benjamin New- 
hall Johnson, lawyer. M. S.: Frank Merritt, railway 
engineer. 

Of special interest is the conferring of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology on the Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle and the Rev. Roger F. Etz. Both are 
graduates of Tufts and they have performed such 
notable work in their fields of service that all the 
church will rejoice that they have been honored by 
the college. Especially felicitous were the words of 
President Cousens in conferring these degrees: 

Some there are, but rare, so consecrated to duty, 
so devoted to truth, so directed by love for human 
kind, that we, their fellows, draw from them for our- 
selves, not always quite aware how much, strength for 
our steadfastness, courage for our faithfulness, assur- 
ance for our aspiration. There is such an one who 
moves among us, quietly, unobtrusively, unswerving in 
her loyalty to truth and duty, unceasing in her solici- 


tude for her fellow men, Augusta Gertrude Earle, 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Effective worker in the cause of organized religion, 
enthusiastic supporter and promoter of the doctrine 
which animated the faith of the founders of this col- 
lege, yet ardent advocate of the comity and unity of all 
believers in Christianity as a way of life, sincere and 
persuasive preacher, proved by word and deed a 
worthy representative of his high calling, Roger Fred- 
erick Etz, Doctor of Divinity. 


When the degrees had been conferred the au- 
dience was asked to rise and sing ‘‘Alma Mater,” led 
by the Salem Cadet Band. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
pronounced the benediction. As the weather was fine 
the slope of the Hill served as the most comfortable 
and charming place for the commencement dinner. 
Again the guests lingered on the lawn after the din- 
ner was over. Throughout the several days of these 
celebrations there has been a great deal of enthusiasm 
over the recent development of Tufts. This Com- 
mencement marks the tenth of the presidency, of Dr. 
Cousens and from all sides praise was heard of the fine 
work done and of the place taken by Dr. Cousens 
among the presidents of colleges. Tufts is proud of 
the man and his work for a better Tufts. 

* SS * 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention at Mt. Pleasant has closed and is pronounced “‘one 
of the best.’’ It had been twenty-five years since this church 
entertained the Convention. Only three people were present 
at both conventions. 

R. S. Galer welcomed delegates in a cordial manner and 
President Prince responded. All of the officers were present, 
except H. B. Cropper and Arad Hitchcock, trustees, all the pas- 
tors of our churches, one Congregationalist, two Unitarian and 
three visiting clergy from other states. All churches had larger 
representation than in previous conventions, Mitchellville hav- 
ing the banner delegation with twenty-five present including 
the choir, which furnished special music for the Convention. 

The report of the treasurer, J. E. Reid, revealed a perma- 
nent fund of $55,196. and $1,265 in the contingent fund. Gen- 
erous aid is given needy churches. The Superintendent, the 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, in his report revealed the condition of our 
churches and our activities during the year. 

The Fellowship Committee reported the transfer of the 
Rev. Jas. Alcock of Pringhar, Ia., from Massachusetts. 

The greetings from the General Convention by the Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, Mich.; from Lombard Col- 
lege, Galesburg, IIl., by Dr. Reese of Chicago; from the General 
Sunday School Association by the Rev. Francis Gibbs of Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; from the Congregationalists by the Rev. H. J. 
Wilkins of Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; from the Unitarians by the Rev. 
Robert Richardson of Keokuk, Ia.; the occasional sermon by 
the Rey. Conard B. Rheiner of Waterloo, and the address by 
the Rey. John MacKinnon of Macomb, IIl., president of the 
General Y. P. C. U., were among the outstanding features of an 
interesting and profitable Convention. 

The increasing numbers of young people attending, and 
their good times, and their generous response to appeals, is 
worthy of mention. 

Much credit is due the Galers and the Mt. Pleasant people 
for their splendid hospitality and services. This was voiced by 
the Committee on Resolutions. Another resolution expressed 
appreciation of the presence and help of all speakers and helpers 
on the program and the Mitchellville choir. Another expressed 
sympathy to those bereaved by death during the year. Another 
gave approval to the efforts for more co-operation among Con- 
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gregational, Unitarian and other liberal churches. Another 
resolution asked continued effort for the attainment of world 
peace. Another expressed appreciation of the many years 
of services by Mr. H. B. Cropper of Waterloo, retiring trustee. 

An offering was taken for the Japan Mission amounting to 
$24.35. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, Mr. E. P. 
Prince, Webster City; vice-president, the Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., Webster City; secretary-superintendent, the Rev. 
O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville; treasurer, J. E. Reid, Altoona; 
trustee one year, Mrs. H. L. Stoughton, Osage; trustee for three 
years, Mrs. Charles Shane, Waterloo. Place of meeting 1930, 
Waterloo. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant; alternate, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove. Fel- 
lowship Committee: the Rev. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant; 
I. H. Woodrow, Mitchellville, and the Rey. Effie M. Jones of 
Webster City. 

An offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief amounted to 
$30.58. 

The Rev. F. W. Miller of Osage, with his delegation of 
eight, came the longest distance—the journey involving over 
500 miles by automobile. 

The matter of religious education received a good place on 
the program under the leadership of the Rey. Laura B. Galer, 
who was re-elected president of the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Miss Edith DeLong of Mitchellville is secretary. Miss 
Mary Willets, Mt. Pleasant, is president of the Y. P. C. U., 
with Fay Tornquist of Mitchellville secretary. The W.N. M.A. 
re-elected the Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock president, and Mrs. 
Minnie Colegrove secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates and visitors enjoyed an automobile ride seeing 
Mt. Pleasant after the Convention business was over, then 
visited the P. E. O. Memorial Library, Iowa Wesleyan College 
and Iowa State Hospital, and then were entertained at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Galer, the Mt. Pleasant ladies serving 
supper at an informal social hour. 

President Adams’s address at the close of the last evening 
sent us all home inspired with courage and hope and determina- 
tion to go on with increased earnestness for the faith and church 


dear to our hearts. 
* * 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
' Arthur M. Soule 


We have been rather unfortunate in the matter of being able 
to get in on time the facts about the ninety-second annual Con- 
vention of the Rhode Island Universalists held at Pawtucket, 
June 6, and so at this late day no attempt is being made to give 
a resume of the business done, although it would perhaps be of 
interest. 

The Convention was the largest in recent years and a fine 
spirit pervaded all its sessions. 

The message of the president contained a dozen or more 
propositions looking toward the advancement of the interests 
of the denomination in the state as well as to contribute toward 
the success of the various denominational interests. One of the 
suggestions made in the president’s message was the matter of 
arranging with the Universalist Conventions in New England 
for the appointment of a committee to arrange for a series of 
radio broadcasts of our liberal gospel during the coming fall and 
winter. 

The reports of the officers showed all of our parishes in a 
healthy condition. Announcement was made during the Con- 
vention that the ministers of our churches in the state had agreed 
to supply the pulpit at Cumberland Chapel during the coming 
year, and thus help our friends there solve one of their problems, 
the ministers contributing their services and allowing the chapel 
folks to apply what they would ordinarily pay for preaching 
toward the reduction of the mortgage on the property. 

A feature of interest in connection with the Convention 
was the clinics held during the afternoon, when Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel of Lynn conducted the clinic on Sunday school work 
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and methods, the Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot presided over the 
one on church publicity and Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman conducted 
the one on missions. 

Our treasurer, Mr. Harry E. Davis, who has rendered such 
valuable service for the past few years, on account of the pres- 
sure of his business felt it necessary to retire from office this year, 
and the Convention adopted a special resolution expressing its 
regret and extending to Mr. Davis its hearty thanks for his 
faithful devoted service. 

The officers were re-elected except in the case of treasurer, 
Mr. John H. Williams of the Church of the Mediator being chosen 
to fill that office. A resolution opposing the merger of the de- 
nomination with any other denomination on a theological basis 
was almost unanimously passed, and the Convention further 
voted to urge the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., 
to become a candidate for the presidency of the General Con- 
vention on a platform opposing the merger of the denomination 
with any other on any theological basis. 

At the evening session the president of the General Conven- 
tion, the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit gave a very 
helpful and stimulating address on the subject “Marching Or- 
ders,’’ which was a call to a still more devoted and earnest service 
to the interests of our denomination and its faith. 

* * * 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


June among the hills of Pennsylvania—what more entrancing 
month or place in which to hold a church convention? There, 
so close to nature, it is easy and inevitable to come close to na- 
ture’s God. 

The church at Hop Bottom nestles amid the trees, beside a 
little river that would delight the soul of Henry van Dyke. 
Cool breezes tempered the heat of the day and the night cool- 
ness was refreshing to body and spirit. Add to the beauty and 
charm which nature lavished upon us the kindliness, thought- 
fulness and generous service of the human nature that flowers 
and fruits in the Universalist folk who were our hosts and host- 
esses, and there is abundant reason why the ninety-eighth annual 
session of the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention will rank 
with the best, not only in attendance but in prophetic fervor. 

W. B. Layton of Scranton, who has served the Convention 
faithfully as president for two years, never seeking the honor 
but being drafted for the position, called the Convention to order 
at 9.30 a. m. June 18. 

The welcome to the town was extended by the Rev. Lynn 
Brown, minister of the Hop Bottom Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He informed us that he had been in Hop Bottom for a few months 
and in that time had discovered no police, no jail, and the justice 
of peace is on his vacation! He emphasized the importance of 
closer co-operation among the churches, even though they may 
not achieve actual unity. 

President Layton appointed the usual committees. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were received and at 11 
o’clock the Convention gave way to the Women’s Missionary 
Association for their annual session. 

At 3 o’clock a brief service of memorial for our late State 
Superintendent, the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, was held. The great 
regard in which she is held was emphasized later in the Conven- 
tion when steps were taken to provide some suitable memorial 
for her in the church at Washington. 

The evening brought a notable service. The Rey. J. D. 
Herrick of Towanda presided, Bishop Herrick, as he is sometimes 
called, for four parishes are under his watchful care and he has 
officiated at as many as ninety-two weddings and funerals in 
one year. 

A stirring song service was conducted by Mrs. Lillian Smith 
of Brooklyn. The first speaker was the Rev. Robert Tipton of 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. He cited some of 
the present liabilities of the church, such as indifference, closing 
of church edifices, ete., and then turned to the assets of the 
church, which are greater than the liabilities, foremost among 
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them being our faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man, which faith should lead us on to even greater 
achievements than were won in the past. 

The second speaker was the Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Secretary of the General Convention, who brought the greetings 
of the larger body and then drove home his own conviction that 
this is the finest time to be alive that was ever known; though 
there are great problems in the world, they can be solved; there 
really is a chance for a warless world. The Universalist Church 
still has a great function in an age which is not controversial. 
It offers a religion that is thinkable and livable; the religion of 
the great universals. He then pleaded for a wider acceptance of 
the opportunities which confront the local churches and closed 
with this prophecy, that, if we can have to-day the same ardent 
belief that characterized our fathers, we shall meet with an equal 
success, for their progress was not due to the opposition which 
they met in that age of controversy, but rather to their profound 
faith. 

After listening to these two addresses if there were any dry 
bones of Universalism lying about they surely repeated the ex- 
perience of Ezekiel’s vision and the breath of life was stirred 
within them. 

At the Wednesday morning session, the Rev. J. D. Herrick, 
chairman of the Committee on Official Reports, presented the 
recommendations of his committee. Among them were the 
following: In somewhat different phraseology the committee 
cried, ‘‘Parishes, pay your quotas.’’ (Shades of our fathers, how 
many times that appeal has been heard from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and even the Keystone State seems not guiltless!) The 
valuable work done by Dr. Cary and his associates in Japan 
was recognized. The invaluable assistance rendered to the 
Convention by Dr. Etz was recognized in another resolution. 
The Convention looked beyond our Universalist Zion for a 
moment to hail the leadership of President Hoover in “law en- 
forcement, peace, civic righteousness and moral reform.’’ The 
National Memorial Church at Washington and Dr. Perkins were 
not forgotten, and our people were urged to see them through 
in their great project. Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson reminded 
us that it is our project as well as theirs; that the Washington 
church is our church and we should no more expect the Washing- 
ton people to bear all the expense of its support: than we should 
expect the city of Washington to finance the seat of the Govern- 
ment itself. Emphatic endorsement was given to the Ministers’ 
Pension plan. Pennsylvania urges its churches to take a special 
offering one Sunday each year for this objective. 

The Rev. Robert Tipton, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, with drollery and seriousness combined in pleasing 
proportions, presented his report. The first resolution called 
for more missionary funds. There is the nail that needs to be 
driven home. Think not the time for missionary work in Penn- 
sylvania is past. Peace and good-will were the subject of the 
second resolution. That two committees working without col- 
lusion should both look afar to this great goal indicates that it 
is very dear to the hearts of all our people. The third resolution 
called for the culture of the life of the Spirit. This is a matter 
which for long has intrigued the heart of the chairman of the 
committee, upon which he has long dwelt in the quietness of 
his own deliberations. The last resolution extended thanks, 
_ which were far more than formal, to the Rev. W. W. Wolfe and 
the entertaining parish. and in this we recognize that some of 
the friends in Brooklyn assisted in the entertainment. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, William B. Lay- 
ton, Scranton; vice-president, the Rev. Charles Easternhouse, 
Girard; treasurer, C. W. Gabell, Philadelphia; secretary, the Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Philadelphia; trustees for three 
years: James C. Krayer, Glenside, Dr. C. J. Marshall, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Reading. Fellowship Com- 
mittee: Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser, Philadelphia, chairman; Rev. 
George Welch, Scranton, Rey. Robert Tipton,~ Philadelphia, 
John C. Wardell, Scranton, Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn. 
Occasional sermon, the Rev. George Welch, Scranton. Place 
of next Convention referred to trustees. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Man Who Knew What the Nations 
Wanted 

There was a man in London who gave much of such Thought 
as he was capable of Thinking to the Wants of the Nations of 
the World, and he decided that what the Nations of the World 
Wanted was Rulers who would Enact Just Laws, Rules and 
Regulations without Partiality or Favouritism. And he ob- 
tained permission to Expound that doctrine in Hyde Park. 
For in that Park on a Sabbath Afternoon a man may say almost 
anything he doth like to hear himself saying. And he may de- 
clare that there is not one Honest Man on the London Police 
Force, and that if there were one Honest Man then he would be 
discharged the minute his honesty was discovered. And the 
London Police will stand around and hear him and smile. And 
he may denounce the Government and send the King to a place 
where I think the King will never go, and no Official will pay 
the slightest attention to him. But as there be certain men 
whose joy in life is to Orate in Hyde Park, so there be men whose 
joy in life is to question and heckle the Hyde Park Orators. 

Now the man who had discovered what was the matter 
with the Nations of the World, wrote on a blackboard, What 
the Nations of the World Want is Rulers who will Enact Just 
Laws, Rules and Regulations without Partiality or Favouritism. 
And he hung the Blackboard over the front of his Pulpit and he 
started to Orate. 

And when he had repeated two or three times what he had 
written on his Blackboard, he discovered that he had nothing 
more to say. And what was worse, his Audience discovered the 
fact a little sooner than he did. 

And they began to heckle him, and to ask him questions. 
And he could not answer, and they laughed him to scorn. Anda 
Woman in a faded Blue Hat attempted to help him out, but as 
soon as she got the Center of the Stage, she improved the oppor- 
tunity to keep it for herself, and to ask him questions of her own. 
And the crowd said, That’s roight; hanswer the loidy. 

And the Loidy said, I’ll bet ten bob ’e can’t hanswer, 

And I do not think she had ten bob, but that did not deter 
her from offering to bet. 

And the Orator said, Napoleon led ’is harmies. 

And one of the men said, O, I don’t think you ought to bring 
Napoleon in. 

And the crowd laughed. 

And the Orator said, You tike an Elephant. 

And they said, That’s roight; where’ll you tike ’im? 

And they laughed. 

And by this time they had him at their mercy. And he said, 
I thought I should address Reasonable and Decent People. 

And one of them said, Won’t you please say that again? 
My sister has just come. 

And again they laughed. 

And I stood by and listened to this sort of thing for it may 
have been an hour, and I said, It is not altogether so in my 
country, for there the Congregation doth not answer back. But 
I have’known men who rise to discuss Grave and Weighty Ques- 
tions, who know just about as much of the problems they discuss 
as that man knoweth, and it is of the Lord’s mercy that the 
Orators be not driven into corners such as this man doth now 
occupy by reason of the Merry Wrath of Long-suffering Audi- 
ences. 

And I said, I would that men everywhere might learn that 
it is not enough to announce a Platitude, but that a man who 
doth attempt to instruct the Publick should have a Little Knowl- 
edge concerning that on which he doth propose to enlighten his 
fellowmen, lest happily they rise up and ask him some Question 
that shall put his Ignorance to Shame. For it is one thing to be 
assured that What the Nations of the World Want is this or that 
or the other, and quite another thing to inform the Nations of 
the World or any considerable part of them how the things that 
the Nations of the World may be assumed to want may possibly 
be secured. And unless that be done, it is not worth while dis- 
covering what they want. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DO UNIVERSALISTS WANT ORDERS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Sheldon Shepard seems sadly out of place in a 
church of the congregational order. He does not wish to be left 
to his own initiative. Independence alarms him. He wants 
“direction, guidance, urge, orders.’’ Orders, in a free church! 
His plea sounds as absurd as would a complaint from a board 
of New England selectmen that they could not run the affairs 
of the town without orders from the governor of the state. 

Another strange idea of Mr. Shepard’s is referred to in an 
editorial in this week’s Leader. “I should like to know,”’ he says, 
“why the denomination should put so much effort and money 
into the Christian Leader if it is not to be mainly a trade journal.’’ 
Evidently he thinks that, because the Leader is not devoted ex- 
clusively to the affairs of the Universalist Church, it is not a 
trade journal. But, in the larger sense, it is, for that very reason, 
the best kind of trade journal. 

I share the editor’s dislike for trade terms applied to the 
church. I dislike such usage partly because it seems in bad 
taste, and partly because it is inappropriate. But let us use the 
term, trade journal, and consider what it means. A trade 
journal is a paper devoted to the interests of the trade it rep- 
resents. It prints news of importance to the trade and articles 
and editorials designed to help its subscribers in their business. 
The plumbers’ trade journal does not advise the independent 
grocer how to compete with the chain stores, and the journal of 
the wool industry does not carry articles about anthracite coal 
versus oil. 

Does it follow from this that the journal of the Universalist 
Church should never mention any other denomination, any 
event of political or social importance? What are the interests 
of the Universalist Church, to which the Leader, as a trade jour- 
nal, should be devoted? Is it to the interest of the church that 
its people should be narrow, ignorant, self-centered? A trade 
journal tries to help the man engaged in that trade to carry on 
his business. How can a church paper help the ministers of the 
denomination? 

In the same issue of the Leader which contains the editorial 
replying to Mr. Shepard is an article by one of the successful 
ministers of our church. The minister, he says, should be “‘alert 
to the immediate things in which the mass of people are keenly 
interested. Let him preach on subjects right up to the minute in 
their popular appeal.’’ ‘“‘Whatever makes for the true freedom 
and happiness of the people, high and low, the liberal minister 
will work for, and, if need be, fight for.’’ He will ‘‘co-operate at 
all times along the lines of social service,”’ etc., etc. 

How much help along these lines will the minister get from 
a paper which does not refer, editorially or otherwise, to any- 
thing outside denominational circles? If the minister’s field is 
the world, surely the field of the church paper should be no 
smaller. 

The fact is, of course, that the church is not a trade'in the 
sense that plumbing, or coal mining, or wool growing, is. The 
chief object of any trade is to get, to make money. The chief 
object of the church is to give, to serve. That is why the lan- 
guage of business applied to the church is so distasteful. 

A.F, 


* * 


ILLUSTRATION OF COMPLETE MIS- 
UNDERSTANDING 

To ihe Editor of the Leader: 
What I have to say I hope will be said by others who at- 


A PERFECT 


tended our National Council a few days ago. I am going to refer . 


to your ‘“‘Editorial Glimpse’’ on the Congregationalists at De- 
troit. 

In your editorial you say: ‘‘No great outstanding event 
marked the Detroit meeting. The Council was called a ‘good 
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one. 


What about the merger with the Christian Church? Don’t 
you call that an outstanding event? The greatest attempt at 
merger ever made in this country, that got as far as a unanimous 
vote. You say: “A few votes were cast against the proposal.’ 
I was in the Council when the vote to adopt the entire proposal 
was taken and all I saw was a unanimous vote. True, when the 
proposals were read for the first time, Dr. Peek made some re- 
marks, but he was not opposed. This it seems to me should go 
down in history as an ‘‘outstanding event.’’ 

Then you go on to say: “It probably is fair to add that men 
and women present felt no great thrill over the matter. They 
were willing but most of them were not enthusiastic.’’ 

Just prior to this statement in your previous paragraph you 
said: ‘‘When the report as a whole was adopted there was a tense 
moment.’’ It seems to me that your statements do not seem 
consistent. If there was to be “‘no great thrill,’’ then it seems to 
me that the atmosphere would not be ‘“‘tense.”’ 

I think, sir, that you will find that there was more enthusiasm 
than what appeared on the surface. There was a thrill. We 
who voted for the merger knew that there would be a greater 
possibility of it coming to pass than the Congregational-Uni- 
versalist proposal. 

The merger, sir, was ‘‘an outstanding event.’’ 

There were other ‘‘outstanding events’’ in that Council, 
and when you say that there were ‘‘no great outstanding events’’ 
you are not saying the truth. 

H.C. Ballard, 
“A Younger Minister.’’ 

‘Seattle’ did make ‘‘a strong bid’’ but so did Hartford. 
Hartford won out by a larger vote. 


Berlin, N. H. 
Enclosed with this letter was a curt order, “‘Cancel this 
subscription.’’ 


In our news story we were not attempting to give our views 
of the Congregational-Christian merger. We were attempting 
to look at the meeting from the standpoint of the people with 
whom we talked, both ministers and laymen. The Rev. Dwight 
Bradley in his account of the Council in the Christian Century 
and Dr. Gilroy in his editorials on this subject both emphasized 
the point that there are vital things beside mergers. It is obvious 
that in rushing our story to press we did not make clear to our 
correspondent our own deep joy in the Congregational-Christian 
merger, and our own sense of its importance. It is obvious also 
that our correspondent is using the word ‘outstanding’ in a 
sense quite different from that in which we employed it and that 
he believes we were attempting to belittle what we actually be- 
lieve to be a great and significant gathering. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THIS CAME IN THE NICK OF TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hear much commendation of Christian fellowship and 
we see some beautiful exemplifications of it, but the Christian 
Leader, June 15, has certainly given a striking and most praise- 
worthy illustration of it in devoting such a large part of that 
number—some fifteen pages—to the Congregational National 
Council at Detroit. 

As Dr. Ozora S. Davis says, p. 749, apropos of an incident 
in his own experience: ‘“When next you hear wild tongues of 
censure unloosed, I beg you remember this.”’ 

(Fal 258 2 & 

Dorchester, Mass. 

* * 


THE REALLY BIG THING WE HAVE DONE 


To the Editor of- the Leader: 

The loud chorus of praise of your work on the Leader 
which we hear so frequently ought to have drowned that peevish, 
childish note of discord which you record as from Joliet, Ill. 
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There are few, probably, who find much to praise in the ‘‘gentle- 
men’’ Turks or to spend much money on, but they can readily 
understand that your often indiscriminate praise is due to your 
kindly desire to find good in everything, so can overlook such 
little things in the big things which really overshadow it all. 

The really big thing, the biggest thing you have given us 
this year, I think, is covering so splendidly the Unitarian May 
Anniversary Meetings in Boston, last month, and the equally fine 
reports of the Congregational Council in Detroit in the issue of 
June 15. It means something more than getting news. The 
Universalist Church needs the information contained in these 
reports for an intelligent understanding of what these churches 
have done and the cheer and encouragement it may give us in our 
own work, and to find points of contact where we may co-operate 
with them without neglecting or belittling our own work. 

The vote of the Congregational Council at Detroit to unite 
with the Christian Church on the evangelical basis prescribed 
by that church puts an end to further discussion of Universalist 
union with the Congregationalists if it had ever been contem- 
plated, because the Universalists are not evangelical in the same 
sense in which the other two use the word. Though both the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches are evangels in the true 
meaning of the word, bearers of a message of joy and gladness 
to a world in bondage to ancient superstitions, outworn tradi- 
tions and crass materialism. 

The greatest forward step taken by any of the church 
gatherings so far reported was the vote of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly to accord to the women the right to serve in 
pulpit or pew, as they might feel a call, on the same terms as 
men. This is not merely a recognition of sex equality but far 
more, a recognition of personality and individual responsibility 
for the use of their God-given talents without question of sex. 

It will be a fine achievement to finish the Memorial Church 
in Washington, but the biggest thing the church has done this 
year is inspiring two young men in far off Tokyo, Japan, to carry 
the message of the Universalist Church to their native land, 
Korea, and establish a teaching mission. Would that this great 
step toward the kingdom might so impress the heart of our whole 
church that it would inspire a larger service, and these young 
men be abundantly sustained in their effort. 

It would be another step in the right direction if we could 
suppress all further discussions of church union of any kind, and 
consider the application of Universalist principles to the prob- 
lems of our economic and industrial ills which are in the way of 
progress to our goal, the final harmony with God. It is well 
to ery out for a warless world, the limitations of armament, the 
World Court, international friendship through the churches. 
But before any of them can be realized the gospel of individual 
personal responsibility and steadfast devotion to the highest 
ideals must be expressed in conduct by those who see the Boe 
“the perfect n man unto the measure of the stature of Christ.” 

Ella E. Bartlett. 


Pensacola, Florida. 
* * 


“NEW WINE INTO NEW WINE SKINS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “A. F.’s” criticism of my recent letter to the Leader, 
evidently I have not made myself clear, or “A. F.’’ has not been 
able to understand my philosophy, for he quotes Ingersoll’s 
being criticized by an old Universalist minister. But Colonel 
Ingersoll never made his robust and sincere attacks while using 
the commissary of the church. I object to gentlemen. being 
members of theistic churches, attacking under cover funda- 
mental concepts for which the church was founded, and for 
which it makes appeal for support. 

An excellent case in point is the recent announcement of the 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter that he is about to establish the 
“First Humanist Society of New York.’’ Is this not on a higher 
plane of action than to make a Universalist church an ethical or 
a humanist socity?. This noble experiment will be something 
for us all to notice and study its outcome: it will be putting new 


wines into new wineskins, which method has good authority to 
recommend it. We can all be grateful to Dr. Potter for his ad- 
venturous spirit. 

If a humanist believes that a belief in God is an enemy of 
mankind, as some have proclaimed, he must follow his conscience, 
and ‘‘A. F.’’ is correct in finding fault with me if I find fault with 
a humanist being sincere. And we must all be careful lest we 
make the little things to be the great things. 

Does it not seem from what happened at Detroit when that 
great assembly joined in repeating a diluted creed, that liberals 
like the Universalists and Unitarians who are getting away from 
that Greek way of approach toward reality are really of the same 
family? Now a family may have more acute difficulties among 
its own members than with outsiders. Yet there is nobody like 
your own folks, although you may be acutely conscious of their 
faults. As things have progressed, are we not one family of the 
liberal faith? Perhaps one of the greatest tests for twentieth 
century liberals is to love our near neighbors, rather than peoples 
far removed across the seas. 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


DR. BARTON ANSWERS PROFESSOR BUCKHAM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Much water has run under the bridge since the issue of the 
Christian Leader for October 27, 1928, but I have been away, 
much of the time across the sea; and now, diving down into more 
than a ton of accumulated mail, I find that paper with an article 
by my honored friend Prof. John Wright Buckham on ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln and National Defense.’’ Those of us who try to 
depict the true Abraham Lincoln have sinking of heart when 
we read such articles. 

Dr. Buckham begins with a very brief quotation from ‘‘an 
address at Springfield, Ill.,’’ for which he gives no date, in which 
Lincoln said that if danger is to come to America it must come 
from within; “it can not come from abroad.’’ From which Dr. 
Buckham infers that Lincoln was the same kind of pacifist that 
Jesus was and Dr. Buckham is. 

The speech which Dr. Buckman cites is well known to all 
Lincoln scholars, but seldom quoted except to show how Lin- 
coln’s thought and style evolved from the florid, sophomoric 
rhetoric of 1837 into the calm and reasoned method which later 
became his. The speech, delivered January 27, 1837, before a 
debating society, is a good exmple of the old style Fourth of 
July oratory. It can much more fairly be quoted in defense of 
the Volstead act than for pacifism. The reason Lincoln did not 
think preparedness necessary was that America could whip the 
world without any preparation: : 

“All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa, combined, with 
all the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) in their military 
chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the ee oe make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years.’ 

One might infer from Dr. Buckham’s use of the quotation 
that the mature Lincoln was answering a plea for preparedness 
in the face of danger from abroad with a policy of non-resistance. 
None of these things is true. There was at that time no threat 
of danger; no one was advocating preparedness. If there had 
been danger, Lincoln would have been emphatic in favor of 
preparedness. He was using his very first opportunity to let 
the eagle scream in Springfield. When there was occasion for 
preparedness, Lincoln, not yet President, and having no legal 
right to give any directions to any army officer, wrote to Hon. 
KE. B. Washburn of Illinois to tell General Scott, confidentially, 
“to be as well prepared as he can to either hold or retake the 
forts, as the case may require, after the inauguration.”’ 

Dr. Buckham has another quotation, which he says is nobler 
than the Gettysburg address, and “‘the speech that ultimately 
put him in the White House.’’ Which same speech was never 
written out till 1896, and those who knew most about it then 
were least certain that the man who at that date, forty years 
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after its delivery, reproduced it from memory or imagination, had 
in it very much of what Lincoln actually said. By unanimous 
vote the survivors declared, and have repeatedly declared to me, 
that “Lincoln’s lost speech is still lost.’? But Dr. Buckham 
affirms that in this very dubious report, ‘“‘the impassioned prophet 
spoke as the Spirit gave him utterance.’’ And on this testi- 
mony, he declares that Lincoln stood for ‘‘a complete repudia- 
tion of anything like preparedness for self-defense!”’ 

This method would not be pardonable in any writer, but 
in a mature scholar who knows the vice of the proof-text method 
as Dr. Buckham knows it, the article is positively immoral. 
Dr. Buckham undertakes to prove that Lincoln held sentiments 
which Lincoln did not hold, and his method is subversive of all 
right principles of interpretation. Those of us who are trying to 
tell the truth about Lincoln have a right to protest when we are 
thus wounded in the house of our friends. 

William E. Barton. 


Foxboro, Mass. 
* * 


A REPLY FROM CANON CHASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The freedom of the press is a doctrine so highly honored 
by you that I assume that you will permit a statement of the 
facts concerning your editorial of May 4 entitled ‘“Mrs. Dennett 
a Modern Martyr,’ as seen by one who was present at the trial 
and at the request of the U. S. Government wrote a brief as a’ 


friend of the court upon the teaching of Mrs. Dennett’s pam- | 


phlet, which she claimed was written for her boys at the ages of 
eleven and fourteen. 

Your claim that the pamphlet ‘‘consists of a simple state- 
ment of the essential truths of sex’? and “‘circulated by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as a part of its work,’’ is 
far from accurate. Dr. Howard A. Kelley, Professor Emeritus 
of Gynecology and Obstetrics of John Hopkins University, in a 
letter submitted to the court said: “‘The booklet is, with one 
exception, the most prurient statement that has come to my 
notice. . . . Language could not be used more calculated to 
excite illegitimate, unrestrainable passions than the nasty 
minutiae upon which Mary Dennett lingers with such obvious 
unction. If it is permissible to place such pornographic lit- 
erature in the hands of our boys and girls, it is also inevitable 
that our boys and girls will read and discuss these topics to- 
gether. The speedy outcome of such intimacy is obvious.”’ 

Mrs. Dennett was notified in 1922 by Judge Blessing, 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department of the United States, 
that her pamphlet violated the United States code which de- 
clares anything non-mailable which is obscene. The courts 
uniformly hold that anything is “‘obscene’’ which tends to incite 
lustful desires. In 1925 Mrs. Dennett asked Judge Edwards of 
the Post Office Department to review his predecessor’s opinon. 
He did so and said he found Judge Blessing’s opinion correct. 
She asked by letter to have the objectionable parts of her pam- 
phlet indicated. Judge Edwards declined to do so by letter, but 
offered to do so in a personal interview. Mrs. Dennett had been 
the foremost birth control lobbyist in Congress representing the 
Voluntary Parenthood League. But she refused to discuss the 
matter with Judge Edwards. 

I have been officially informed that this booklet has not 
been endorsed by the Y. M. C. A., although some Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries have used the pamphlet in their work with young 
people generally above the age of eighteen years. 

There are parts of Mrs. Dennett’s pamphlet which convey 
valuable information upon sex and which if they were not weak- 
ened by erroneous theories would be beneficial. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that some well meaning persons, especially 
those persons who believe in so called birth control when used 
by married persons in case of necessity, have used Mrs. Dennett’s 
booklet, which advocates birth control, and that they should 
advocate it without realizing how dangerous this booklet is for 
the young, especially boys—like a match to a powder magazine. 

This pamphlet was endorsed, without being read, by the 


School Board of Bronxville, New York, upon recommendation 
of one of the high school teachers. Later the Board, after read- 
ing it, forbade its use. 

The Grand Jury of twenty-four men found the pamphlet 
would incite lustful desires among the young and brought an 
indictment against Mrs. Dennett. Her lawyer asked United 
States District Judge Campbell to quash the indictment on the 
ground that it was not obscene as defined by the courts. Judge 
Campbell refused so to rule and referred it to a jury to decide 


whether it was obscene. 


A jury of twelve, of whom eleven were married men, upon 
their first ballot decided, under Judge Burrows’s guidance, that 
the booklet violated the law. The defendant’s lawyer asked 
Judge Burrows to reverse the verdict, but he refused on the 
ground that the pamphlet was contrary to law. 

Mrs. Dennett’s lawyer in a book which he has written 
upon obscenity prefers the rules of procedure uniformly adopted 
by the courts not only in the United States, but also in England, 
France and Germany, which leave it to a jury to decide whether 
a book is obscene, and refuse to admit as evidence the opinion 
of experts or critics, or the purpose of the author, or even the 
scientific truth. A book written for doctors may be scientifically 
true and yet dangerous for children. 

The question at issue is what would be the influence of 
the booklet upon children and that question, the courts have 
uniformly ruled, should be decided not by educators or experts, 
but by the effect of the book upon representatives of the general 
public, that is, by the jury. 

The objections to the teaching of the pamphlet are that 
instead of confining itself to a simple teaching of sex facts it 
injects certain theories which tend to incite lustful desires and 
which tend to remove considerations which would otherwise 
restrain young people from gratifying such passionate desires. 

Mrs. Dennett fails to mention the strongest motive which 
can be given to young people to control their sex desires, i. e., 
the desire to have the partner in life to come to the marriage 
with a chaste life, mind and body. The boy who is told that if 
he wants a pure girl for his bride he should ask no more purity 
from her than he brings to her, is given the highest and most 
powerful instruction for a proper sex life. Mrs. Dennett does 
not mention chastity as an ideal. 

Wm. Sheafe Chase. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


OUR APPRECIATION OF A GREAT EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is only at this late date that we note your beautiful 
tribute to Dr. Earl on page 644 of your issue of May 25. We 
wish to thank you for it. 

The Baptist. 


* * 


THE POINT IS WELL TAKEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had oceasion to look in the last two issues of the Leader 
and was unable to find the date of the Washington Convention 
in it. Now I am aware of the fact that you think because you 
know so much about it every one else should have it uppermost 
in their minds, but being a business man with many other mat- 
ters on my mind I did not just recollect the exact date, and I 
feel that if you would print the date right across the top of the 
first page you would do a good piece of advertising and at very 
little expense. With sincere wishes for the success of the Conven- 
tion. 

H.S. Adams. 

Rochester, Minn. 


General Sunday School Association Friday, Oct. 18, to 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. Women’s National Missionary Association 
Tuesday, Oct. 22 to Wednesday, Oct. 23. General Convention 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, to Sunday, Oct. 27. All inclusive. 

The Editor. 
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The General Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 
(Continued) 

The last article of this series closed with the beginning of 
another long trip from Denver, Colo., which ended at Riverside, 
Cal. Retracing the outward journey as far as La Junta, we 
turned westward again on the Santa Fe Railroad, crossing 
New Mexico and Arizona over the Continental Divide and for 
many miles through the desert. 

My first real glimpse of California was early on Wednesday 
morning in the valley near San Bernardino. Green irrigated 
fields and beautiful orange groves were very welcome after the 
days in the desert. 

Changing trains in the early morning hours, I reached 
Riverside, where I was cordially welcomed by Dr. Selleck, the 
minister of the local church, one of the honored and respected 
scholars of our church, who is quietly but effectively doing 
his Work in this delightful city. We had much to talk about, 
as I had just come from Denver, a parish which Dr. Selleck had 
served in its earlier days and where mutual friends still remain. 
I had also recently preached at the Church of the Mediator in 
Providence, R. I., where Dr. Selleck had a long and constructive 
pastorate, the predecessor of my long time associate, Dr. Lowe. 

The charming church, very centrally located, was the meet- 
ing place of the Convention. To one who had just come from the 
East where spring was just beginning, the most striking thing 
about the church was the floral display across the front of the 
platform and pulpit. 

While we haven’t many churches in this great state, there 
was a fine, large gathering of people for all of the sessions both 
of the Women’s Convention and the State Convention. Re- 
ports were interesting and showed a knowledge of the work of the 
national organization and a desire to co-operate in this work in 
every possible way. I had the pleasure and privilege of speak- 
ing at both of these Conventions, bringing to them the greetings 
of the other churches of the denomination. There is a sense of 
isolation here because of the great distance which separates 
the churches of this state from any other Universalist churches, 
but they are carrying on with earnestness and zeal. 

The Conventions ended with a banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning at which nearly 150 people sat down together. Here again 
a profusion of flowers added cheer and beauty to the scene. 
Some people came for the banquet who were not able to attend 
the Convention, among these a group of the live young people 
from the Pasadena parish. 

The special guest of the evening was the Rev. Clifford Stet- 
son, who, with his family, had landed in San Francisco only the 
day before on their return from Japan. Here Mr. Stetson was 
formally welcomed and brought the greetings of his fellow- 
workers in Japan. I am sure that the cordiality of this welcome 
was only a prophecy of what he will find in all of the churches 
to which he will go during the coming months. 

Another feature was the genuine and universal apprecia- 
tion expressed by the speakers for the work Dr. Selleck is doing 
in Riverside and for the whole state in the interests of Uni- 
versalism. 

The following day Dr. Selleck took me in his car, which 
has served him for many years and which he jokingly refers to 
as his antique, to Pasadena, my next stop. Here I was hospit- 
ably entertained in the home of Mr. Hubert H. Ward and his 
charming family during my stay. The Editor of the Leader, 
whose visit preceded mine by a few weeks, has written so fully 
and delightfully about Pasadena and the surrounding country 
that I shall not even attempt to add anything to what he has 
said. I am somewhat of the feeling of the small negro boy who 
was engaged in an argument with another lad who called him 
every name he could think of. When the flow of invective had 
ceased the first boy, who had remained quiet up to this time, said: 
“All those things you say I is, you am.” 

The gracious hospitality of the California people is pro- 


verbial, and our California Universalists are as fine as any you 
meet. Automobiles are plentiful and at the disposal of the 
visitor. Invitations to meals in various homes were so numerous 
that only a part of them could be accepted. Long rides to points 
of interest and an intimate fellowship around various family 
tables are unforgettable memories of this journey. 

It was with especial interest that I visited the Pasadena 
church, for it was here that my most intimate friend in the 
Universalist ministry brought his life’s work to a close. Dr. Carl 
F. Henry came into my life just at the close of my high school 
course. His understanding of youth and his big heart soon had 
its influence. It was he who received me into the Universalist 
Church, induced me to enter the ministry, and later ordained me 
and married me. Something of his presence remains in the spirit 
and atmosphere of this church which he served for over thirteen 
years. The architectural beauty of the building with its provi- 
sions for practical service are symbolic of the life he lived. A 
beliaver in the great spi-itual realities, yet he knew that there 
must be the practical working out of these truths if religion was 
to be of greatest value. Ample provision was made in this com- 
paratively new building for the work of religious education and 
community service so essential to the success of the modern 
church. 

.A conference with some of the trustees and a visit to the 
Boy Scout troop meeting were in order the first evening of my 
stay here. On the following Sunday, a beautiful spring day, I 
visited the church school, where [I had the pleasure of speaking 
to a serious-minded group of young men and women on my in- 
terpretation of the meaning of Universalism. Then I preached 
from the pulpit so long honored by Dr. Henry to a splendid 
congregation. It was interesting to note after this service how , 
many were now regular worshipers here whom it had been my > 
privilege to know in other places. It revealed the fact that a 
part of our responsibility is to provide churches in many places 
similarly located so that those who take up their homes in a 
new city may find and enjoy a church of their own faith. 

A largely attended and enthusiastic meeting of the Y. P. 
C. U. closed the services of the day. I had heard much of this 
earnest and active group of young people who mean so much to 
the Pasadena church. I was not disappointed in them. They 
carried on their meeting with dignity and discussed with much 
insight the subject for the evening, in spite of the fact that a 
large number of adults was present by special invitation at an 
informal reception to the visitor from Headquarters. 

Everywhere I heard expressions of appreciation for the work 
which Dr. van Schaick had done while filling in during the Sun- 
days in March. He left a host of friends behind, but, better than 
that, he helped keep up the spirit and morale of the whole or- 
ganization in a period of difficulty. 

During my stay in Pasadena the acceptance of the Rev. 
B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of Peoria, Illinois, of the call to the va- 
cant pulpit was received. There was much rejoicing in the hearts 
of the church people ‘at this news. Dr. Carpenter had made 
a splendid impression upon the people in the two Sundays he 
preached there, and they were anxious that he should see and 
accept the opportunity offered him in this field. They realized 
how hard it would be for him to leave Peoria after more than 
twenty years of successful service. They understood that his 
acceptance meant a challenge to them to accept larger responsi- 
bilities than they have before. This they cheerfully did, so that 
Dr. Carpenter will find awaiting him a loyal and consecrated 
group ready to follow his leadership to greater things. 

It was refreshing to find a church group who believed that 
plans for larger usefulness and service under a new minister are 
not reflections upon a former beloved minister, but rather an 
appreciation of his work and ideals. I predict a happy, success- 
ful and, I trust, a long partnership between minister and people 
in this live church. : 

Roger F. Etz. 


< 
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My belief is no rule for another. 


Do you join in the same form of prayer wherein I worship God? . 
mankind, I ask no more. 


Arnold Lunn’s Life of Wesley 

Mr. Lunn. has done a very useful piece 
of work in writing dispassionately about 
John Wesley,* whose place of eminence 
in the history of a now world-wide re- 
ligious organization has tended to obscure 
what he was before the organization was 
formed to perpetuate his work. Writing 
without any axe to grind, Mr. Lunn por- 
trays a truly remarkable man, extraor- 
dinary in his genius when serving God 
or man, and almost as extraordinary in 
his lack of simple common sense when 
managing his love affairs. 

Wesley was a descendant of people of 
character and education, the son of a 
gifted woman, “one of Nature’s Metho- 
dists.”’ She was, it may be mentioned, 
the twenty-fourth child of her mother and 
she herself had nineteen children, of 
whom John was the fifteenth! John was 
educated at a famous school and went to 
Oxford, where he became a Fellow of 
Lincoln College. It was at Oxford, of 
course, that he and his brother Charles 


started their “Holy Club’’ whose members 


were nicknamed Methodists because they 
made a point of regularity in their de- 
votions and in receiving the sacrament. 
John had intended, when he left Oxford, 
to seek salvation as a recluse, but a “‘seri- 
ous person’’ in the country made the re- 
mark to him that “the Bible knows noth- 
ing of solitary religion,’’ and when he re- 
turned as a Fellow he assumed leadership 


of the group of men who had attracted - 


attention (and disturbed the even tenor 
of Oxford life) as much by their philan- 
thropic work among the poor as by their 
enthusiasm for religious observances. 

Of Wesley’s year and nine months in the 
colony of Georgia, of the “‘conversion’’ he 
experienced after his return to London, and 
of the founding, in 1738, of his society, 
closely modeled upon that of the Moravi- 
ans, which he had observed in Germany, 
Mr. Lunn writes interestingly. Following 
George Whitefield’s example, Wesley be- 
gan preaching in the fields when he found 
that the churches were being closed to 
him, clergyman though he was, and thus 
he opened that long life of strenuous 
itinerant preaching which has no parallel 
in the history of religious work. The bare 
record means little, but let it stand. He 
was on the road for more than forty years, 
traveled a quarter of a million miles (most 
of it on horseback), preached more than 
forty thousand times, crossed the Irish 
Channel more than fifty times, and wrote 
more than two hundred books! At the age 
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of eighty-three he deplored the slight 
affliction of being unable to write more 
than fifteen hours a day, and at eighty-six 
regretted he could not easily preach more 
than twice a day. At this age he begins to 
relax somewhat in his habits, and instead 
of rising at four allows himself the indul- 
gence of rising at the late hour of five- 
thirty. In his eighty-sixth year he 
preached in nearly every county in Eng- 
land and often rode as much as fifty miles 
in a day! With his preaching and direc- 
tion of the societies he founded all over 
the land went the writing of books, two 
hundred and thirty-three being original 
and many others being revisions of what 
other men had written. These books were 
on a great variety of subjects. It might 
be supposed that he was unusually robust, 
but in middle life he nearly died of con- 
sumption. He saved his life by following 
the recommendations of a Quaker physi- 
cian who anticipated modern therapy by 
prescribing “country air, asses’ milk, and 
riding daily.” 

Such prodigious labors could be carried 
through only by the most meticulous care 
in the use of time, and Wesley allotted an 
appropriate task to every waking moment. 
When he was an octogenarian he at last 
allowed himself a short holiday, but up to 
that time a rest meant for him the limita- 
tion of his effort to preaching twice a day. 
Mr. Lunn quotes, as an example of his 
sparing use of words, and so of time, a 
letter to a preacher he was sending out to 
America. One brief paragraph gives him 
his sailing directions and the rest of the 
letter consists of two sentences; ‘‘I let you 
loose, George, on the great continent of 
America. Publish your message in the 
open face of the sun, and do all the good 
you can.”’ 

The chapters dealing with Wesley’s 
loves are sad reading. In Georgia he al- 
lowed the great opportunity to go by, 
hopelessly mismanaging a situation that 
might have been quite simple. Later he 
almost married Grace Murray, a mem- 
ber of his entourage on his journeys, 
mentioning in his summary of the advan- 
tages of such a step that she would remove 
many hindrances from others and guard 
many from inordinate affection for him, 
but noting first that she was a good house- 
keeper! Once again he blundered badly, 
exposing himself to serious criticism. 
Finally he did marry, but most unfor- 
tunately, and suffered the treachery of a 
woman who gave to his enemies letters he 
had written to various women but which 
she had mutilated and edited. The key 
to his difficulties seems to have been his 
determination to do nothing which would 
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I ask not, therefore, of him with whom I would unite in love, Are you of my church? 
. . If thou lovest God and all 
Give me thine hand.—John Wesley. 


directly or indirectly hinder his preaching: 
the Gospel, as he says. What he did 
hindered him, however, more than what. 
he would have done had he allowed his 
natural affections to guide him. 

The purpose of John and Charles Wesley 
was “to purify, not to abandon, their 
church,’’ as Father Tyrell said, comparing 
them and their associates to the early 
Christians. Mr. Lunn points out that 
the Methodists revived the old rivalry 
between the parish priests and the pre@#ch- 
ing friars. Claiming to be, and remaining, 
members of the national church, they re- 
fused deference to their ecclesiastical su- 
periors and took orders only from a wan- 
dering preacher from Oxford. To the end 
the Wesleys stayed within the church of 
their birth and breeding, and even when 
John went so far as to make a man a 
bishop in order to provide Methodists in 
America with the episcopal leadership. 
denied ‘them by the English Church, he 
was not removed or disciplined. For nearly 
fifty years he was frowned upon, but, 
honor came to him at the end, for he was 
once again permitted to preach in parish 
churches. How far the change of atti- 
tude was due to his character and the es- 
teem in which thousands of followers held. 
him, and how far to the results of his work 
in leavening the lump of the church with 
enthusiasm for practical religion, it is hard 
to say. 

_Wesley’s energy was devoted to the or- 
ganization of his societies—local groups 
scattered throughout Britain; his preach- 
ing was incidental to his visitations for 
conference with his fellow-workers. So 
much emphasis did he place upon careful 
organization and continuous education. 
that he had, as he tells us, little hope of 
doing good by preaching in a place where 
he could preach but once. He could match 
his wits with people of the upper classes 
and Dr. Johnson found his conversation 
“enchanting,’’ but he much _ preferred 
humble folk in the villages and towns; 
he laid the foundations of Methodism 
among simple people who knew the dis- 
ciplines and limitations of toil and escaped 
the peculiar temptations of the proud 
and idle. 

Like many another religious leader 
Wesley may be described as an autocrat: 
“As long as any preacher joins with me, 
he is to be directed by me in his work.’’ 
He ruled his band of preachers as a su- 
perior rules an order within the Roman 
communion. But his mind was open and 
he was readily influenced by others; wher- 
ever he could he turned responsibilities 
over to others and trusted them, so that 
he built up a group of loyal and devoted 
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subordinates. When one of his workers 
failed him after having shown great devo- 
tion, it was Wesley who demanded that 
Methodists should rally to his side and set 
him on his feet instead of expelling him 
from the society. 

Many suppose that Wesley was a “‘rant- 
ing evangelist.’’ Mr. Lunn has clearly 
exposed the error. At first he did regard 
an emotional state as a test of a man’s 
Christianity, but he learned to distrust 
emotionalism. Over against Whitefield’s 
exploitation of emotion was Wesley’s dis- 
trust of enthusiasm and his emphasis 
upon discipline and self-control. “The 
evangelical revival was based upon sense 
and sensibility.” The quiet, unemo- 
tional organizer was needed to give per- 
manence to the movement which, it must 
be admitted, owed much to the enthu- 
siast’s power to excite the people. Only 
once did Wesley preach a sermon on hell, 
and judging by its doctrine we may thank 
God he avoided the unpleasant subject. 
But there was a better reason for Wesley’s 
restraint in this direction than mere dis- 
taste. He controlled the emotional ex- 
travagances by presenting Christianity as 
a challenge to a life of good works. ‘“‘The 
gospel of Christ knows of no religion but 
social, no holiness but social.’’ His great 
test of conversion was, “By their fruits 
shall ye know them.’’ He founded his 
whole method on what the “serious per- 
son”’ had said to him: “‘You can not serve 
God alone. You must, therefore, find com- 
panions or make them. The Bible knows 
nothing of solitary religion.” 

What were Wesley’s beliefs? He was, 
first, a vigorous opponent of Calvinism, 
which he disposed of in a few words. 
“The sum of all is this: one in twenty 
(suppose) of mankind are elected; nine- 
teen in twenty are reprobated. The elect 
shall be saved, do what they will; the 
reprobate shall be damned, do what they 
will. Reader, believe this or be damned. 
Witness my hand.’’ He preached the love 
of God persuasively, in spite of the sad 
record of his one sermon on hell. One of 
his inconsistencies is revealed in the con- 
trast between his criticism of Calvinism 
and the doctrine of this sermon. His 
literal reading of the Bible seemed to 
compel acceptance of the doctrine of an 
eternal hell, but at least hell would be the 
result of a man’s choice, not of a Poten- 
tate’s arbitrary exercise of electing power. 
Mr. Lunn says well that “the cardinal 
blunder of Protestantism was to reject 
purgatory and to retain hell. The Prot- 
estants should have rejected hell and re- 
tained purgatory.” And he adds that it is 
a tribute to Wesley that in spite of his 
ereed he remained tolerant and_large- 
minded. 

Wesley was a scholar and his mind was 
keenly critical of what he read. But his 
test of religion was not what men might 
know about it but what difference it made 
to their lives. He went so far as to ap- 
prove Law’s dictum that ‘“‘so far as you 
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add philosophy to religion, just so far you 
spoil it.”’ He imposed on members of his 
societies an ethical, not a doctrinal, 
standard, and no man has made a clearer 
statement of Christianity’s broad basis 
in fellowship. ‘I have no more right to 
object to a man for holding a different 
opinion from mine than I have to differ 
with a man because he wears a wig and I 
wear my own hair; but if he takes his wig 
off and shakes the powder in my eyes, I 
shall consider it my duty to get quit of 
him as soon as possible.’’ DitTerences of 
opinion and procedure were of small ac- 
count to him. ‘Let these things stand by; 
we will talk of them, if need be, at a more 
convenient season; my only guestion at 
present is this—Is thine heart right, as 
my heart is with thy heart?’’ When a 
nephew became a Roman Catholic he 
comforted the parents by reminding them 
that the young man had changed his 
opinion and mode of worship but not his 
religion.’’ What then is religion? It is 
happiness in God. . . . It is faith working 
by love, producing righteousness and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. In other words it is 
heart and life devoted to God.... 
Hither he has this religion or he has not; 
if he has, he will not finally perish.”’ 

Mr. Lunn has accomplished the feat of 
making his readers wish to know even 
more of his subject than his space has 
enabled him to tell; to go to Wesley’s 
Journal, if not to his sermons, and follow 
him as he makes his way in all weathers 
and without thought of personal comfort 
from town to town and village to village 
inspiring common people, and laying the 
foundations of a religious movement 
which has always and everywhere been 
loyal in some measure to his breadth of 
mind, his eager concern for the fruits of 
the spirit, his interest in the despised and 
unfortunate, his ability to cherish tradi- 
tions and orderly procedure while keeping 
open free channels for prophetic utter- 
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* * * 
A GOLDEN WEDDING 

The golden wedding day of Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. William Harrison Morrison, two 
beloved residents of Brockton and unusu- 
ally well known among Universalist circles 
throughout New England, was quietly 
observed to-day at their home, 188 Bel- 
mont Street. No special celebration 
was planned, but the “bride and groom 
of fifty years ago’’ rejoiced in the pres- 
ence and companionship of their daughter 
and son, who were with them. 

The daughter, Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, one of the best known club women 
of the country and first vice-president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, leaves Tuesday for European 
travel for the rest of the summer. The 
son, William Harrison Morrison, Jr., came 
on from his home in Ossining, N. Y., to 
be with his father and mother for the 
golden anniversary. 
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Dr. Morrison, who is in excellent health, 
has had a busy, interesting career in his 
ministry in the Universalist faith and is 
now enjoying a well earned retirement 
period, gaining much pleasure from his 
studies and wide reading. 

Born in North Chesterfield, Me., 
seventy-nine years ago next November, Dr. 
Morrison attended the schools there, 
then went to Wilton Academy, then to 
Tufts College, from which he graduated in 
"75, and then to Tufts Divinity School, 
from which he was a graduate in’78. His 
first pastorate was in the Universalist 
church in Warren. Here he took Mrs. 
Morrison as a bride. 

Mrs. Morrison was born in Gloucester 
seventy-two years ago next July 14, and 
attended the Gloucester schools. 

From Warren Dr. Morrison went to 
pastorates in Wakefield, Manchester, N. 
H., Brockton and then to Nashua, ‘N. H. 
His pastorate in the Brockton church was 
for a period of ten years, and he became 
greatly respected and beloved by all with 
whom he came in contact. The many 
Brockton friends were much pleased when 
upon retirement from the ministry at the 
Nashua church four years ago he came 
with his wife to make a permanent home 
in this city. ; 

Shortly after coming to this city four 
years ago Dr. Morrison was made pastor 
emeritus of the local Universalist church, 
where he was active pastor for so many 
years. He is a member of the Wakefield 
lodge, I. O. O. F., and joined the Masonic 
fraternity at Manchester, being now a 
32d degree man. He takes pride in the 
fact that he can trace his ancestry directly 
back to the Mayflower.—Brockton paper. 

* * * 
“DOLLS OF FRIENDSHIP”’ 

Some 13,000 Doll Messengers of Friend- 
ship went to Japan in 1926 and 1927, 
sent by the children and young people of 
the United States, and in response, late 
in 1928, came fifty-eight superb Doll 
Ambassadors of Good-will to the United 
States, to whom welcomes were given in 
more than a thousand receptions in all 
parts of the land. 

A fascinating illustrated volume, just 
issued, gives the first full account of that 
remarkable adventure in dolldom as well 
as in international relations, unique in 
the annals of human history. The volume 
is artistic in make-up and includes many 
photographs of the dolls individually and 
in groups and also of some of the official 
receptions. 

In the closing chapter is a statement of 
the principles and objectives underlying 
these projects of the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, which makes 
the volume doubly valuable for leaders in 
religious and secular education. 

The book may be secured from the 
Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
for $1.50, postpaid. Order early, as the 
edition is limited. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAN OF 
THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


The Dean of the W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Ferry Beach is speaking to every woman 
who reads this page just as personally as 
if we were face to face. Have you realized 
that our Institute opens the season at 
Ferry Beach? No waiting for things to 
begin. We begin them! No delay while 
getting up speed. We set the pace! The 
Dean and the other members of the faculty 
are looking to see you on Saturday, 
July 27. 

On Sunday morning, the 28th, comes a 
Consecration Service for Miss Ruth 
Downing, our newly appointed mission- 
ary to Japan. Can you miss it? Dr. 
Etz, Dr. Huntley, Dr. Vallentyne and 
Rev. S. Laurine Freeman are on the 
program. Doesn’t that sound good? 
Sunday evening comes the first Vesper 
Service led by Miss Earle and followed 
by announcements of faculty and courses. 

Monday morning classes begin—World 
Friendship, Mission Circle Methods, and 
the Study Book, “From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem,’’ for the women; Bible, C. B. G. 
Methods and the Study Book for Camp 
Cheery. 

But let me tell you about the special 
features. We are to have two real, live 
missionaries in our midst—Miss Down- 
ing, fresh from North Carolina and with 
her face toward Japan; Rev. Clifford 
Stetson, just from over seas, ready to tell 
us all we want to know about our work in 
the Sunrise Kingdom. 

One evening will be given to a money 
raising entertainment for the benefit of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. You 
will have to come to find out what it is, 
but it will be worth the price of admis- 
sion. On Friday evening, a pageant will 
be given under the direction of Rev. 8. 
Laurine Freeman. Other evenings will be 
spent in comradeship and jollity. 

Wednesday afternoon there will be a 
preaching service with Rev. James M. 
Vallentyne, D. D., as preacher. In the 
late afternoon a reception will be given to 
Mrs. Vallentyne, our National President, 
and any other members of the National 
Board who may be present, thus adding a 
social note to the happy week. 

On Thursday afternoon comes the first 
installment of the Ferry Beach Fair. 
Think what an opportunity! We are to 
have first view of all the marvelous bar- 
gains and first choice in their purchase. 
Can we afford to miss it?” 

As it is the women to whom [ am talk- 
ing, I have said nothing about the delights 
of Camp Cheery, as a separate group, but 
every day and everywhere, those dear, 
bright-faced girls will be present to sing 
and to cheer, to help wherever they are 
asked, to give the gayety of youth to the 


occasion and to spur us all on to deserve 
the name of the younger old people. If 
some nice girl in your church needs a 
vacation and a bit of uplift, bring her 
with you to the Ferry Beach Institute 
and make her a member of Camp Cheery, 


Miss Ruth Drowne is leader, and to her 


applications should be addressed. 

Our busy days will close with what we 
all love, the Friendship Circle. Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes will be the leader for 
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the women and Camp Cheery will form 
their own circle at camp. 

It is not a joke for missionary ladies to 
say “‘I’ll see you at church.’’ We meet 
there all through the year. But in the 
greatest seriousness I now say to you all, 
“T’ll see you at Ferry Beach.”’ 

Faculty for the W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Ferry Beach: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
Dean. Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, Rey. 
Isabella S. Macduff, Rev. Clifford Stetson, 
Miss Ruth Drowne. 

Special speakers, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
Miss Ruth Downing, Mrs. Grace Vallen- 
tyne 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


AN INTERESTING SUGGESTION. 

A report of a rather interesting, though 
not altogether practical, suggestion, ap- 
peared in one of the Boston newspapers 
some time last week. Because of its 
brevity it is here quoted in full: 

“Gradual steps toward church unity 
were recommended in the report of the 
committee on findings, submitted to the 
Christian Herald Institute of Religion. 

“The report, presented by Dr. William 
Adams Brown of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, chairman of the 
committee, did not suggest that imme- 
diate action be taken toward the consoli- 
dation of all denominations. It urged, 
rather, that the first step be the merger 
of home and foreign mission societies of 
the various denominations, and the merger 
of the Christian Endeavor, the Luther 
League, the Epworth League, the Baptist 
Young People’s Society, and other simi- 
lar organizations into one great society of 
young people.’’ 

The plan is interesting to us for two 
reasons. In the first place it shows that 
the young people of the country are going 
to have to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages, the practicability and. the 
failures, of consolidation. Although. if 
the plan is adopted it is altogether pos- 
sible that our denomination could not he 
included in it, but that rather those who 
are recognized by the Federal Council of 
Churches would take the step. But be 
that as it may, the plan should seem im- 
portant to us because of the things which 
it shows. And secondly, because even 
indirectly the possibilities of such a step 
being taken between the Y. P. R. U. of 
the Unitarian Church and our own or- 
ganization, this larger step should make 
its appeal. 

There are a number of significant 
things about it, a few of which we will 
consider briefly here. 

In the first place I think that it is sig- 
nificant that the plan was suggested by an 
older rather than a younger person. That 
means that as yet union is primarily in 
the minds of the older people, the young 
people have not developed sufficient en- 


thusiasm for it themselves. It is hard to 
say why this is, for it would seem that 
it is something about which the young 
people should be more than enthusiastic. 
Hazarding a guess; one might say that the 
reason is that the young people are not 
interested in a thing that is for the most 
part theoretical and visionary, and in few 
instances has the question of church unity 
advanced beyond this stage. If the idea 
really comes to anything, if any sort of 
steps indicating real action are taken, it 
is safe to predict that the young people 
of the churches will rally enthusiastically 
and whole-heartedly to the cause. 

Another thing that strikes a person as 
he reads it is that it is in the nature of a 
compromise. From talking church unity 
these organizations have come down to 
the level of suggesting a smaller step, 
but one which would inevitably lead to the 
larger step if it were successful. Perhaps 
it is the wiser thing to do. Perhaps work- 
ing it out on a smaller scale the advan- 
tages of the plan can be clearly shown. 
But it would seem that there is another 
side to the question—which should be 
considered in this connection. Are they 
not going to weaken the strength of the 
movement by making it a partial thing? 
Can the young people’s societies and the 
missionary endeavors be successfully con- 
solidated while the parent organizations 
remain as far apart as before? As a paral- 
lel consider those cases of family life where 
the parents keep the customs, language, 
ideas, and ideals of the old country, and 
where the children have become completely 
Americanized. People who have worked 
in such homes tell us that it makes an 
almost intolerable condition, both for the 
parents and for the children. Now while 
the difference might not be so great in 
this case, is there not a strong possibility 
that there would be a strong likeness, and 
therefore a large element of danger? 

But at any rate it would appear that 
unity of some kind is ‘‘in the air,’’ even- 
tually we are going to have to face the is- 
sue in one form or another, therefore we 
should think about it from every possible 
viewpoint. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
July 7-13. Castine, Maine. 
Miss Slaughter: 

July 7-13. Atlanta, 
C. U. Convention). 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 7-13. 


Georgia (Y. P. 


Office. 

* * 
VICTOR, THOUGHTFUL AND GEN- 
EROUS 


A year ago the dear Universalists in 
Victor, New York, finding it impossible 
to continue their services, contributed 
from their remaining moneys a hundred 
dollars for the work of the General Sunday 
School Association. Our officers voted to: 
establish the ‘Victor Fund,’’ only the 
interest on the gift to be used year by 
year. 

Now, in the final settlement of the paro- 
chial business, our friends have remem- 
bered us again. It is needless to say that 
the members of our Executive Board are 
deeply touched by this espression of con- 
fidence and by this fine example of co- 
operation. 

A Letter 
Victor, N. Y., June 6, 1929. 
The General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Friends: 

Enclosed please find a check for $400 
from the Victor church. As you perhaps 
know, the church closed its doors two years 
ago and sold its property. This is part 
of the proceeds. We all know what fine 
work the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is doing and wish to do our part 
to help it along.. Use it as you see fit, or 
place it in the Victor Fund. 

Sincerely, 
Nelson L. Lobdell, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


A Vote 


Board Motion, No. B. 51, of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church: 

It is moved that the $400 contributed 
to the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion by the Universalist church in Vic- 
tor, N. Y., be paid to the “Victor Fund,’’ 
making the entire amount of that fund 
$500. (Unanimously carried.) 


Another Vote 


Board Motion, No. B. 52, of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church: 

It is moved that the Executive Board 
of the General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church accepts with 
much gratitude the check of four hundred 
dollars contributed for its work by the 
Universalist church of Victor, N. Y., 
and pledges itself to use the contribution 
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TOO GOOD TO STARVE? 


This cheerful child from-China 
was photographed before the great 
famine. He is representative of the 
many thousands to whom our 
church schools contributed in their 
special offering of last autumn. We 
make our payments through the 
Association for the Welfare of the 
Children of China, an organiza- 
tion in which our leaders have full 
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with the utmost care. It sends greetings 
to the members of the Victor church, be- 
ing exceedingly regretful that they do not 
find it feasible to continue their services. 
If at any time it is possible to be of ser- 
vice to the friends in Victor, either as a 
group or as individuals, the officers of the 
General Sunday School Association will 
be eager to be commanded. 


he 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF EASTERN 
LANDS 


Mr. Henry Murphy has sent us some 
most interesting reports of the Boys’ 
Conference at Baalbeck and the Girls’ 
Conference at Sidon, both in Syria. 
Delegates attended these conferences from 
the Near East League of which Mr. Mur- 
phy is leader. The reports reveal how 
much alike young people are all over the 
world. There is the same story of the 
inspiration of meeting with groups of 
similar age, the eager interest in the dis- 
cussion of large questions, the high resolve 
to render greater service, that are reported 
by our own girls and boys when they re- 


turn from such conferences in this country. 

The following: quotation from the re- 
port of the Sidon Conference is interesting: 

“The site chosen for the conference 
coincided well with the spirit and theme 
of the whole conference. Moreover, the 
Gerard Institute people and the Sidon 
School for Girls were good enough to let 
us occupy their buildings and thus share 
the beauty of the surroundings. The 
Gerard Institute is at the top of a hill and 
was a fitting congregating place for young 
women who took five days to come together 
in the name of the Lord, to share his in- 
spiration through the leaders and through 
the beauty of the surroundings that could 
speak louder even, ‘that their voice 
could not be heard.’ Everything around 
had something to tell us of the love of our 
Heavenly Father. The dark blue sea 
with its changing hues and boundless 
view reminded us of the Infinite yet the 
Near, ‘nearer than hands and feet,’ the 
winding coast line with its age-long rocks 
spoke of the time when the Master took 
refuge in the historic city. _ 

“The theme of. the conference was the 
kingdom of God, around which gathered 
the thoughts of all the speeches and classes. 
In order to make this more explicit, a 
concrete illustration was taken out of the 
life of the tapestry weavers. 

“The discussion groups especially stimu- 
lated the girls’ minds so much that they 
even went into doctrinal questions, as, 
‘Who is Jesus? God or man? What is 
the value of baptism?’ And some prac- 
tical questions such as ‘Shall we follow 
the fashion? Is it a healthy thing to drink 
communion from the same cup? How 
shall we overcome poverty?’ Some politi- 
cal questions, as, ‘War or peace, which is 
victorious? How far should a man be 
bound to his country?’ All these questions 
showed that the girls had been really think- 
ing, and the leaders tried to give such light 
as they could.” 

Both the report of the girls and of the 
boys close with the description of a sym- 
bolic candle lighting service just such as 
our own young people hold at their con- 
ferences. 

These reports are a satisfying testimony 
to the value of the work being done in the 
Near East for these young people, whom 
the relief work of the past ten or twelve 
years has saved from degradation and 
death. 


* * 


Financial Primer 

Five-year-old Mary was teaching three- 
year-old Audrey the value of different 
coins: 

“That’s a dime; it will buy lots of candy. 
That’s a nickel; it will buy an ice-cream 
cone. That’s a penny; it’s only good for 
Sunday school.”—Children. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine 


Summer Plans.— 
Plans for the summer 
vacation season have 
been completed by 
most of the churches 
and ministers of the 
state. More of the 
churches than usual 
are closing for the summer months, and 
several that have taken more or less ex-~ 
tended vacations every year are taking 
longer ones in 1929. The chief summer 
activity centers around the program of 
Visitation Days, which is published else- 
where in this issue of the Leader. Most 
of the churches that are open throughout 
the summer extend this invitation to all 
who will to worship with them on this one 
day at least, and enjoy the fellowship of a 
good-sized congregation, and of a picnic 
lunch after the service of worship. Two 
changes in the program as originally 
printed in the Universalist Banner have 
been made. In addition to the Visita- 
tion Day program, a number of churches 
will be open during the summer, and in- 
vite visitors to come at any time. This 
list includes Andover, Canton, East 
Eddington, North Fryeburg, Oakfield, and 
South Windham. New Gloucester, Rum- 
ford Point, West Cumberland and West 
Sumner will be open for services at least 
a part of the summer, but exact dates 
have not yet been arranged. * * Summer 
Pastors.—The list of summer pastors so 
far arranged is as follows: Andover, Rev. 
A. E. Hoyt, Hingham, Mass.; Hast 
Eddington, Rev. T. B. Fisher, Old Town; 
Hope and South Hope, Dr. C. G. Robbins, 
Lawrence, Mass.; New Gloucester and 
West Sumner, Rev. Harry E. Townsend, 
Westbrook; Readfield, Rev. F. S. Walter, 
Gardiner; Round Pond, Dr. John S. Lowe, 
Boston; Stockton Springs, Dr. S. G. Ayres, 
Lewiston; West Sumner, Mr. Wilburn 
Miller, Crane Theological School. Can- 
ton, Hiram, North Anson, North Frye- 
burg, Oakfield, South Windham, Swanville, 
South Waterford, and Turner Center will 
have services during most or all of the 
summer with their regular minister in 
charge. * * Pastoral Changes.—The res- 
ignations of Rev. J. P. Marvin at King- 
field and Rev. George Riley at South 
Paris have already taken effect, and these 
parishes are looking for ministers to take 
charge of the work in the fall. Rumford 
has heard with great delight Rev. Ben- 
jamin H. Clark, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and is hoping to have an acceptance of 
the call extended to him. Rev. Katharine 
B. Ball went to Oakfield as a temporary 
supply on Palm Sunday, to remain for a 
few weeks. She has made such a large 
place for herself in the church and the 
community that it is hoped that she may 
remain. * * Local Church News.—The 


Letter 


Fairfield church, which had been closed 
since the end of Dr. Mooney’s pastorate 
in October, 1927, was reopened the first 
Sunday in May, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
of Waterville, giving them a service at 
9.30 each Sunday morning during the 
month. The response was so good, and 
the appreciation of Mr. Reardon’s gener- 
osity so thorough, that he has been asked 
to resume services on the same plan in 
September. At the Church of the Mes- 
siah, in Portland, ten children were dedi- 
cated by Rev. William D. Veazie on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. Two were dedicated at 
Augusta .by Rev. George F. Magraw, 
including the little girl adopted a few days 
before by Mr. and Mrs. Magraw, and 
christened Doris Evelyn. * * Religious 
Education.—The Eastern Maine Sum- 
mer School of Religious Education opened 
its annual ten day session at the State 
Normal School buildings at Machias on 
Monday, June 24. Miss Susan M. An- 
drews and Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning 
are the Universalists on the faculty this 
year. A larger number of our churches 
than ever before is represented in the 
student body. A number of our churches 
are co-operating in community church 
vacation schools, and are furnishing 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Saugus de- 
livered an address at the celebration of 
the Saugus Tercentenary at the Clifton- 
dale Methodist Episcopal Church June 16 
in a series of addresses on ‘‘Saugus in 
1629.’’ The church which Mr. Stevens 
serves at Saugus was the first born child 
of the old church of Salem, the first church 
to be ‘‘gathered’’ on this side of the At- 
lantic. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, of Haverhill, 
Mass., the past week delivered a course 
of lectures at the Rowe Camp Conference 
for young people. His subjects were: 
“The Old and New Morality Contrasted,”’ 
“The Dangers of the Old and New Moral- 
ity,’’ “How to Know Right from Wrong,”’ 
“Self Repression and Self Expression—Is 
Hither an Adequate Ideal?’’ ‘The Sanc- 
tions of the New Morality.” 


Summer services in Massachusetts will 
be held as follows: Rev. Barron F. McIn- 
tire of Woodsville, N. H., will again be 
the preacher through July and August in 
the church at Oxford; Rev. U.S. Milburn, 
D. D., of Everett will supply the pulpit 
in Chatham; Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of 
Weymouth will preach at West Haverhill 
on July 7, and Lawrence W. Abbott will 
take care of that place on July 14, 21, 
Aug. 25 and Sept. 1. Several places will 
continue their services through the sum- 


workers in them. Rumford is one of 
the best organized communities in this 
work, with the Congregational church in 
the neighboring town of Mexico putting 
on two three-week schools, one in each 
town, at an expense of about $400. A 
May breakfast was served by the com- 
mittee in charge in the vestry of our church, 
and was so successful that a considerable 
part of the budget was raised by this one 
event. Many of our churches .will be 
represented at Ferry Beach, as usual, 
to take advantage of the good things 
offered in the way of religious education 
during the various Institutes there. * * 
The Y. P. C. U.—The State Union was 
entertained for its annual Convention by 
the Augusta church and Union, May 17-19. 
Mr. and Mrs. Magraw were generous 
and untiring in their efforts to make the 
Convention a success. The young people 
had a delightful and profitable time. 
The Convention car, under the guidance 
of the Superintendent, will make the trip 
to Atlanta, Georgia, starting on July 5, 
to enable several members of the Unions 
in the state to attend the National Y. P. 
C.U. Convention. At least two officers of 
the State Union will make the trip, and 
one or two other Unioners will go as del- 
egates from their local Unions. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


mer with the regular minister—Dr. Albion 
at Provincetown, Rev. Lester L. Lewis 
at Yarmouthport, Benjamin Hersey at 
Annisquam, Rev. F. W. -Sprague at 
Marion, and Rev. Earl D. Wilson at 
Mattapoisett. 


Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., and 
Mrs. Benton are at their summer home, 
of which the address ‘is R. F. D. 2, Con- 
toocook, N. H. 


John Edwin Price of Cincinnati has re- 
signed as service manager for the A. 
Nash Company, and has become head 
of the Good Will Club Movement. He is 
devoting his time to writing and lecturing. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester, Tufts College, 
is receiving congratulations upon the birth 
of another grandchild, Anne McCollester, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Parker McCol- 
lester of New York City. 


Rey. J. A. Judge (Captain Judge) of 
Cortland, N. Y., has accepted the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Good Tidings, 
Brooklyn. 


Miss Mary E. Darling, for over three 
years secretary to the editor of the 
Christian Leader, has resigned, to be 
married July 6. Miss Darling has been 
a great help to the editor and has made 
many true friends at Headquarters. Miss 
Alice Phelps of Newtonville, a cousin of 
Dr. van Schaick, has become an editorial 
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assistant. Miss Phelps was graduated 
from Smith College in 1927, and since 
has been teaching in Cleveland. She will 
enter Radcliffe in the fall to work part 
time for her M. A. 


Rey. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
N. J., is spending a week at his old home, 
1003 Twelfth Terrace North, Birming- 
ham, Ala. After July 15 he will be in 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mr. A. W. Strauss, long president of 
the Universalist. Social Union, now living 
at 1039 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
is the owner of a valuable scrap book of 
newspaper clippings, programs and letters 
giving accounts of his life in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Boston and his travels in all 
parts of the world. 


Dr. George E. Huntley, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Miss Alice G. Enbom, and Miss 
Myrtle Belyea united in a farewell lunch- 
eon, June 28, for Miss Eleanor Prescott, 
who left June 30 for Tulsa, Okla., where 
she was to be married. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons gave a luncheon to 
Dr. Etz, Dr. Marshall and Dr. van Schaick 
at the University Club, Boston, June 28, 
at which time the committee formally 
transferred to Dr. Coons authority vested 
in them by the Massachusetts State Board 
for the time of Dr. Coons’s illness, and re- 
ceived Dr. Coons’s thanks. 


Connecticut 


_Danbury.—Rev. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. A hundred were present on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, when the boys and girls 
of the church school had charge of the 
morning church service. Six children 
were christened. About five hundred 
people filled the church and the adjoining 
church school room at a special evening 
service in commemoration of Flag Day, 
the patriotic and fraternal organizations 
of the city having been invited. The pro- 
gram included the recitation of the ‘‘Get- 
tysburg Address’’ and a patriotic oration, 
each by a junior high school boy, the 
scripture reading, the anthem, a solo, 
“New America,” by the Universalist 
young people, and an address by Mr. 
Collins, ‘Allegiance to the Flag.’’ After 
the address, about forty Boy Scouts led 
in the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
and the hymn ‘‘America’’ was fervently 
sung while the room was in darkness with 
a rectangular spot-light focused on a large 
American flag hung on a horizontal plane 
over the platform. Several Civil War 
veterans were entertained at a light 
luncheon held after the service. The three 
hundred programs which had been printed 
were found insufficient long before the 
service commenced. The Sunday follow- 
ing Memorial Day Mr. Collins gave the 
address at the town of Bethel, about three 
miles from Danbury, speaking in the 
afternoon, at the cemetery, to about seven 
hundred people. Other recent Sunday 
afternoon speaking engagements have in- 


cluded the Great Plain chapel, the Stony 
Hill chapel, Elmwood chapel, and the 
Methodist church one Sunday night when 
the Methodist minister was sick. The 
church school classes and the young 
people are having well-attended meetings 
both on Sundays and weekdays. 


Illinois 


Peoria.—Since our last report (Haster) 
we have received fifteen new members 
into the church and christened fourteen 
children. Children’s Sunday, under the 
direction of Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
director of religious education, was in the 
form of a service combining all depart- 
ments. It was called ‘“‘The Gospel of 
the Child.’ The missionary offering 
amounted to $60. It is with a storm of 
protest and unanimous regret that the 
Peoria church has accepted Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter’s resignation as pastor. He 
goes to Pasadena, California, in the belief 
that “the change will, at last, be good for 
all concerned.’’ Dr. Roger F. Etz spent 
Sunday, June 9, with us and rendered 
very valuable service in helping this church 
readjust itself to the plan for new leader- 
ship. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was the speaker 
on the occasion of the annual Fellowship 
Dinner, Monday evening, May 27. Seven 
hundred people crowded into the church 
on the Sunday following Dr. Carpenter’s 
return from California. The service was 
in the form of a ‘‘welcome home and hope 
you will stay with us.’”’ The season’s 
work closed Sunday June 30. 


Massachusetts 

Orleans.—Rev. Thomas Cross, pastor. 
Sunday, June 9, was Rally Day and forty 
loyal Universalists with their pastor, Dr. 
Albion, from the Provincetown church 
were welcomed by the Orleans church. 
The Nickerson Saxophone Orchestra of 
Hyannis gave a number of selections. 
The pastor gave a sermon on “Loyalty” 
from Psalms 137 : 5, 6, following the read- 
ing of Scriptures and prayer by Dr. Al- 
bion. Miss Ruth Barnard presided at 
the organ. Mrs. Roland Mayo gave a 
vocal solo, accompanied by Mrs. Raymond 
E. Nickerson at the organ. The altar 
was decorated with beautiful blue iris 
and yellow lilies. Following the service 
at the church over sixty were entertained 
at the Cole Parish House at a basket 
lunch, and a social hour enjoyed. After 
the luncheon Dr. and Mrs. Ward invited 
the company to visit their old-fashioned 
garden at their home on Monument Road. 
The Rally Day service has been observed 
annually by the Orleans and Province- 
town churches for nine years. 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
A memorial to the late Charles Franklin 
Patterson, given by his former parishion- 
ers and friends, was dedicated in this 
church on Children’s Sunday, June 9. 
The font is of Vermont marble with a 
black base and narrow collar beneath the 
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bowl, which, with the fluted columns, is of 
polished white marble. It was designed 
by the architect, Mr. St. Clair, who re- 
modeled the church interior during the 
pastorate of Mr. Patterson. The simple 
ritual of dedication was participated in by 
the congregation, a group of children and 
the minister. As the responses were 
made by the congregation the children 
unveiled the font, placed flowers upon it 
and brought the water to the minister to 
pour into the bowl. Mrs. Patterson and 
her two daughters were present for the 
dedication. After the dedication of the 
font eight baby boys were christened, 
making this almost a Boys’ Day. Among 
these was the first grandson of the minis- 
ter, Richard Hadley Tucker, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Tucker of Lunen- 
burg, Mass. The church tried the experi- 
ment of early morning services during 
June at 9.30. The closing service June 30 
was a union meeting with the Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian churches. Rev. John 
Nicol Mark of the Unitarian church 


preached. 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. At the Com- 


mencement exercises at Tufts College, 
June 17, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, “‘unceasing’in her solici- 
tude for her fellow men.’”’ Dr. Earle has 
been a member of this church since early 
childhood, and the whole church rejoices 
in the honor bestowed upon her. Mrs. 
Frances McCormick, our director of 
religious education, on Wednesday re- 
ceived her degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Education from Boston University. Two 
of our young ladies, both members of 
Mrs. Charles Robertson’s class, became 
brides this spring. Miss Bernice Watt 
was married to Mr. Theodore Corliss, 
and they are making their home in Ben- 
nington, Vermont. Miss Ruth Smith be- 
came Mrs. Bertram Hewitt and will re- 
main in Somerville. In the death of Mrs. 
Susan B. Linnell this church loses one of 
its oldest members. She was in her eighty- 
eighth year and had been a member of the 
parish for thirty-nine years. 

Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The church school closed its active ser- 
vices for the season June 23, with the 
annual Children’s Day services. The 
service was in charge of Miss Beulah S. 
Cone, and was built acound the parable 
of the Ten Virgins. The babies were 
baptized and placed on the Cradle Roll. 
Those of four years standing on the Cradle 
Roll were admitted to the primary, and 
so on with each class and department. 
All were promoted and advanced, making 
a most interesting service. An offering 
was made for the ground work of the 
Boston Floating Hospital. Two babies 
were baptized at this service. One child 
and three adults were baptized at the 
Easter service and two members received 
into the church. These have not been 
previously reported. The minister de- 
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livered the address at the Methodist 
church in Cliftondale on June 16 in con- 
connection with the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Saugus. July and August will 
be vacation months with the Saugus 
church. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Since coming to Malden last 
September, Mr. Brooks has made 682 
parish calls, officiated at eleven weddings 
and thirty-three funerals. He has made 
fifty-nine outside addresses. The morn- 
ing congregations have averaged 236. 
The largest congregation was on Easter, 
when 633 were present. Forty-six mem- 
bers were received on Holy Thursday, 
fifty-one have joined the church since 
Sept. 1. Members of the parish have 
purchased $370 worth of building stones 
for the National Church in Washington. 
Next year Miss Ruth Drowne will be in 
charge of religious education and young 
people’s work. The slogan for the new 
year is to be ten per cent‘‘ increase in 
everything.” 


New Hampshire 


Winchester.—Rev. James Emery Coul- 
ter, pastor. At the beginning of the year 
the Y. P. C. U. and the Men’s Club re- 
organized, and have been unusually busy 
with regular meetings and special features, 
including entertainments, plays and ob- 
servances of birthdays. The last two 
meetings of the club have been most in- 
teresting, the one held May 14 being a 
Japanese and Chinese evening with Mr. 
Coulter and family as hosts at the par- 
sonage. Japanese art and Chinese curios 
were exhibited, Chinese food was served 
and Japanese and Chinese music, both 
vocal and instrumental, rendered. On 
June 18 Ladies’ and Young People’s night 
was observed with a large attendance and 
a fine program given. Union Sunday 
evening meetings were held alternately 
at the Congregational, the Methodist 
and this church during the last of February 
and up to Holy Week, when union meet- 
ings through the week ending with a 
production of the religious drama “Saint 
Claudia,’’ given by members of the three 
churches. The local lodge of I. O. O. F. 
were guests on their anniversary Sunday. 
On Children’s Sunday, June 16, a program 
was given by some thirty scholars and four 
children were christened. The church 
will be closed during July and August, 
when some repairs will be made. The 
vestry has recently received needed re- 
pairs and is in excellent condition. There 
is a large membership in the Ladies’ So- 
ciety. The young people’s choir is under 
the direction of Choirmaster Frost, and 
the organist is Percy Hill. The Sunday 
school is under the direction of Clarence 
Walker, brother of Rev. E. R. Walker of 
the Waltham Universalist church. 

Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. A “‘novelty supper’’ recently netted 
the Woman’s League $55. The supper was 
served cafeteria style, six different dishes 
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costing each seven cents, and the admis- 
sion to the vestry was seven cents, with 
every seventh person admitted free. The 
May rummage sale netted the league 
about $140. The May all-day meeting 
of the Woman’s League was held with 
Mrs. R. J. Cnossen and the June meeting 
with Mrs. Nathan Nutter. A traveling 
basket is now visiting the parishioners to 
earn an electric percolator for the vestry. 
Mrs. Chase of Concord, N. H., state presi- 
dent of the W. N. M. A., was the speaker 
at our last Mission Circle meeting. The 
pastor’s class in the church school enjoyed 
a “‘hot dog roast’’ recently and our school 
joined in June with those of the other 
churches in a union picnic at Hall’s lake. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 23 
with a special service for the children in 
the morning, when four children were 
christened, and with a concert by the 
children in the evening. The pastor has 
given three special addresses during the 
past month and ‘preached to the Odd 
Fellows and allied orders on Sunday, May 
16. The pastor’s father, Rev. C. F. Me- 
Intire of North Orange, Mass., will occupy 
the pulpit the first two Sundays of July, 
after which our church will take a vaca- 
tion until September. Our pastor will be 
Convention preacher during July and Au- 
gust at the historic Universalist church in 
Oxford, Mass., which is kept open by the 
Massachusetts State Convention. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. This church has had a successful 
year. The congregations have been good. 
In April there was an exchange between 
the pastors of six churches of the city, the 
Methodist pastor occupying our pulpit, 
and our minister being at the Methodist 
church, and he has also spoken in a num- 
ber of other churches here this spring. 
We have had this year Miss Luella M. 
Dunning as director of religious education. 
She is a graduate of Boston University. 
She will return again for this important 
work next year. The pastor has given 
many addresses this year before Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and other organizations, 
both in Wausau and surrounding towns. 
The baccalaureate address for the 161 
graduates of the high school was delivered 
by the minister of this church. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has been very active, 
with excellent attendance each week. 
The young people have organized into 
an Alliance which has functioned every 
two weeks with success. The State Con- 
vention will meet here in October. 

* * 


OXFORD WILL WELCOME YOU 


Again the old, historic Universalist 
church of Oxford, Massachusetts, a shrine 
to every Universalist because of the 
memories of Hosea Ballou and Clara 
Barton, is open on Sundays during July 
and August. On the eight Sundays of 
these two months the Massachusetts 
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Universalist Convention will conduct ser- 
vices at 10.45 a. m., with Rev. B. F. 
McIntire of Woodsville, New Hampshire, 
as summer preacher. You are welcome to 
these services. Indeed, their value to others 
depends somewhat upon your loyalty in at- 
tending, “talking up” the “services, and 
inducing your friends to visit ‘‘the oldest 
Universalist church in the world.’’ 

It is fitting that the church of Clara 
Barton and Hosea Ballou, the oldest 
Universalist church building in the world, 
and the one in which our denomination 
was organized, Sept. 14, 1785, should be 
open a few Sundays each year, that friends 
may make their summer pilgrimages to 
beautiful Oxford, and in the old church, 
and the Clara Barton birthplace at North 
Oxford, be strengthened by the memories 
of those who once served here, who were 
examples to every liberal Christian and 
lover of his fellow men. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1929 
Previously reported .............. 953 
Peoria Ti 7 Stk (ees 1 ee ee 15 
Springfield; Ohio #2.) eee 2 
Saugus: Mass! : 2 5. 4s eee 2 
Little Balls; NOY oO. 2. cote een 9 
Bverett;Mass.* 2st ase) aoe gees 12 
"Eotal ee) ) FR ee SIN ae 993 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 292. Concord, 


Mich., 7. Horton, Mich., 6. Winchester, 
N. H., 4. Peoria, Ill., 14. Lowell, Grace, 
7. Portland, Maine, Messiah, 10. Au- 
gusta, Maine, 2. Syracuse, N. Y.,4. Ban- 
gor, Maine, 26. Hoopeston, Ill., 2. 
Woodsville, N. H., 4. Danbury, Conn., 6. 
Saugus, Mass., 3. Springfield, Ohio, 2. 
Everett, Mass., 18. Total, 417. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


We hope the friends of Ferry Beach are not for- 
getting that time is passing swiftly, and that soon 
the clans will be gathering for the Institutes. First 
comes the Women’s Missionary Week, beginning 
July 27. 

Before that time it is hoped that all of those who 
have been thinking that they were going to make a 
contribution to the Fair will remember that both 
money and articles will be in order, and act accord- 
ingly. : 

The dates set for the Fair are Thursday, Aug. 1, 
and Tuesday, Aug. 6. 

Please send money contributions to Miss Martha 
Marshall, 208 Massachusetts Ave., Providence, 
R. I.; other contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine, on and after July 20. 

ate 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N. M.A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 8-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
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in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 
Reservations should be arranged for at once. 
“The Ferry Beacher,” the annual booklet giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
Institute programs is now ready for distribution. 
Copies will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and 
to all others who will apply. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

x x 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wesley Gilbert Price having entered upon 
secular work, his name was dropped from the roll 
of Ohio ministers at a meeting of the Fellowship 
Committee held in Columbus, Ohio, June 12, 1929. 


Under date of June 10, 1929, Rev. Armon Cheek ° 


voluntarily withdrew from the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship of the Universalist Church. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
= aoe 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaiaing church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

July 7. Livermore (Brettun’s Mills). All day 
meeting beginning at 11 a. m. Probable speakers, 
Rev. George W. Sias, and Dr. J. W. Vallentyne. 
Church is at the junction of state highways 107 
and 108, opposite Livermore post-office. 

July 14. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt. Church is on state highway 113, 
just north of bridge over Saco river. 

July 21. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, 
Dr. S. G. Ayres. Church is on Atlantic highway 
(Route 1), just north of center of village. 

July 28. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner, six miles from 
Camden, 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Sias. Church is in Turner Center village, op- 
posite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 4. Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
S. Walker. Building at Readfield Corner. 

Swanville, 1 p. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 

Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rev. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
‘bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10,45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Aug. 25. East Dixfield, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is on federal highway 2, 
north of center of village. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

* * 
Y. P. C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The forty-first annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Atlanta, Georgia, in 
the United Liberal Church, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 10, 1929. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
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and the election of officers for the ensuing year, for 
action on the revision of the constitution, and for 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 
Howard H. Dawes, Secretary. 
*. * 
UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

June 23 to July 14. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Dartmouth College. 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

x % 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Chureh of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

July 7. Rev. A. Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

July 14. Rev. Reynold E. Boden, Manchester, 
England. 

July 21. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., Federa- 
tion of Churches, Philadelphia. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham, j 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

* * 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

s 8 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Y. P. C. U. 
Atlanta, July 10-14, 1929 


Wednesday, July 10. 
vice. Haynie Summers presiding. Invocation, Dr. 
Lyman Ward. Official Call and Roll Call, Howard 
H. Dawes, Secretary. Addresses of welcome. Speak- 
ers: Miss Marjorie Garber, president of Atlanta 
Union, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, minister United 
Liberal Church, Hon. I. N. Ragsdale, Mayor of 
Atlanta, Hon, L. G. Hardman, Governor of Georgia. 
Response, William R. Settgas, vice-president. An- 
nouncement of session committees and president’s 
Annual Address: Rev. John G. MacKinnon, presi- 
dent. 9.30. Infermal reception. 

Thursday, July 11. 9 a. m. Devotions, Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake. 9.15. Business. 10.15. Confer- 
ence. Topic: ‘‘The Future of the Y. P. C. U.” 
Speakers: William R. Settgas, “Shall the Y. P. C. U. 


Mead- 


Mowery, Channing 


* resumed. 


7.30 p. m. Opening ser- 


“Shall 
Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon, “Shall the Y. P. C. U. Unite 


Remain Independent?’”’ Dorothy Tilden, 
the Y. P. C. U. Unite with the G. S. S. A.?” 


with the Y. P.R.U.?” 11. Recess. 
12.15 p. m. Lunch. 1.20, Business. 
3.30. Swimming party and watermelon feed. 7.30. 
Vocal concert, choir Big Bethel A, M. E. Church. 
8.15. Occasional sermon, 

Friday, July 12. 9 a. m. 
Nellie Mann Opdale. 9.15. Business. 11. Recess. 
11.15. Presentation of financial program. Pledg- 
ing led by Rev. Harold Scott. 12.15 p.m. Lunch, 
1.30. Business. 3. Excursion to Stone Mountain. 
7.30. Address: Rev. Clifford R. Stetson. 8.30, Ad- 
dress: Dr. David Marx. 

Saturday, July 13. 9 a. m. 
Leonard Prater. 9.15. Business. 11.15. Recess. 
12.15 p.m. Lunch. 1.30. Business. 3. Sightseeing 
excursion. 7. Banquet at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Rev. Carl Olson, toastmaster. Speakers: 10 min- 
utes, Mr.. W. A. Edwards, Sr., Dr. Witherspoon 
Dodge, Dr. Frank D. Adams. Pledging led by 
Rev. Harold Scott. 

Sunday, July 14. 9 a.m. Session Tennalaga 
Convention. 9.40. Religious School, Mrs. J. P. 
Faulkner in charge. 11. Sermon, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood. Installation of officers, Rev. Max Kapp. 
3.30 p. m. Informal meeting. 7.30. Candlelight 
service. 


11.15, Business 


Devotions, Rev. 


Devotions, Rev. 


Information 


Delegates are requested to register at the regis- 
tration desk at the church on arrival. The United 
Liberal Church is at 669 West Peachtree Street, 
N. E. 

All business sessions will be held in the main 
auditorium of the United Liberal Church. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, two blocks north of the church. Special 
Convention rates may be secured through the local 
entertainment committee at the Biltmore by dele- 
gates and visitors. 

Railroad bulletins, telegraph blanks, postage, 
eards, booklets describing Atlanta, and other in- 
formation may be had at the information desk. 

The Executive Board will meet at Convention 
Headquarters at 4 p. m., Tuesday, July 9. Parish 
house telephone is Geneva 8209-J. 

Tickets for the banquet will be two dollars and 
may be secured at the information desk. Make 
your banquet reservations early. 

3 


WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


The World Alliance for International Friendship 
will hold its annual meeting at Nashville, Tenn., 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12. The central theme will be 
“Our New Internationalism.” 

Among the speakers will be Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Mr. John G, 
Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Right Rev. F. Theodore Woods, 
D. D., Bishop of Winchester, England, Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, D. D., Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen and 
Dr. William P. Merrill. 

* x 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


July 18. Opening. ' 

July 14. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton, resident 
pastor. 

July 21. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 

July 28. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 4 Address, Mr. Walter Gabell. 

Aug. 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 

Aug. 10. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 

Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 


Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 

Aug. 17. Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 18. Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 

Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G.S.S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 8. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 
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Rev. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

ok 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 
Alcock, James, Westport. Westport 26-3. 

to Aug. 11.) 

Ayer, Eric A., 391 Bridge Street, North Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1345-W or Mystic 2954-J. (July 1-20.) 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Greenway, Cornelius, 100 Browne St., Brookline. 
Beacon 1663. (July 1 to Aug. 4.) 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

Lewis, George H., 166 Irving St., Framingham, 
during July. Framingham 78-W. August, 5 
Union Court, Annisquam. Gloucester 2595-W. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. 


(July 14 


Nichols, Leslie C., 19 Larchmont Rd., Salem. (July 
1-21.) 
Noble, Edwin L., 147 Elm Street, Quincy. Granite 


6455. (July.) 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paddock, Clark L., 185 Cross St., Gardner. Gard- 
ner 172-JK. (August.) 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J. (Not available August 4 and 
768) 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 

Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 
1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 
Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. Saugus 862-R. 

Aug. 18-31.) 
Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 


Norwood 
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tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 

during August; only week days in July.) 
Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. (Call Lempster 

telephone operator for connection.) 
van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 

ton. Kenmore 6570. 

Lee 
- THE CHILDREN’S AID 

The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Available 


Obituary 


Everett S. Grant 


Everett S. Grant, a resident of New Haven, Conn., 
for nearly a quarter of a century, died May 29. He 
was identified for many years with the Stony Creek 
Red Granite Company as an official, and later 
served for a time as paymaster at the Hotel Taft. 

He was a loyal member of the Universalist church. 
The prudential committee of the church, in a reso- 
lution expressing their regret at his death, expressed 
the feelings of his associates in the church as fol- 
lows: ‘‘All who knew Everett S. Grant felt and were 
attracted by his genuine spirit of kindliness and 
friendliness. Sterling in character, he lived the 
principles he avowed. Ever ready to serve, he took 
part in community and church affairs, giving his 
best. Faithful and accurate in his undertakings, he 
was to be relied upon with confidence.” 


Mrs. William Dines 


Abagail Twiford was born in Plain City, ‘O., 
April 5, 1847. She went with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Twiford, in 1865 to Steele Co., Minn., 
in a covered wagon. She was married to William 
Dines Sept. 9, 1866, sodn after he was mustered out 
of the Civil War service at Indianapolis, Ind. She 
leaves five children, Willis M. Dines of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mrs. Ina Kinne of Los Angeles, Cal., at 
whose home she died May 21; Mrs. Eva Lawson, 
Boise, Ida., Mrs. Etta Thompson of Owatonna, 
Minn., where she spent a large part of her later life, 
and Twiford B. Dines of Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Dines was loved by all. She possessed a 
pleasing personality, and was. a faithful member of 
the Universalist church through her life. 

Her funeral was held in the former Universalist 
church of Owatonna, Minn., conducted by Rev. 
Minnie Colegrove of Mitchellville, Iowa, May 27, 
1929. 

Lewis Carlton Bates 


Lewis Carlton Bates died at West Paris, Maine, 
on June 3. He was born in Sumner, Me., Nov. 3, 
1843. In his young manhood he married Ella M. 
Warner. They made their home in New Haven, 
Conn., where he started in business. Twenty-nine 
years ago he retired from active business interests, 
and came to live at West Paris. 

Mr. Bates was a man of sterling character. In 
business relations he was just, honest, positive. 
kindly in spirit, unassuming in manner, a Christian 
gentleman, 

He had a great love of nature—making his home 
beautiful with flowers, trees and inviting the song 
birds by making nesting places in the beautiful 
grove at the rear of his house. Only a few weeks 
before his death he supervised the planting of pine 
trees on his property known as the ‘Scout Farm.” 

Mr. Bates had the art of making money, but he 
had the greater art of giving it away wisely. In his 
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own town he was interested in making many im- 
provements. A branch of the Paris Manufacturing 
Co., of which he was the president, has given em- 
ployment to the men of the town. The beautiful 
church building was made possible by his large gift, 
he had great interest in ‘‘Good Will Farm’”’ at Hinch- 
ley, Me. The ‘‘Bates Museum” is his gift, and very 
recently the ‘“‘Bates Road,’”’ to be made a memorial. 
Besides these special gifts a large sum of money is 
given every month to the support of this work for 
boys and girls. 

Mr. Bates was a member of the Universalist 
church, generous in its support, loyal in attend- 
ance, and at the time of his death an honorary trus- 
tee and treasurer of the parish. 

He is survived by one son, Vernal W. Bates of 
New Haven, and one grandson, Theodore Bates. 

The funeral service was held trom his home on 
June 5, conducted by his pastor, Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes. 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Burke 


There died recently in Blenheim, Ontario, a 
pioneer Universalist of that place. Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Burk, widow of the late Solomon Burk, Sr., was one 
of the two remaining charter members of the Blen- 
heim church. The other charter member, Mrs. 
Julia Ransom, is still living, her residence being 
Ridgetown, Ont. Last fall, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the Blenhéim church, both 
of these charter members were present, and Mrs. 
Burk’s picture appeared in the Leader shortly after- 
wards. Mrs. Burk lived a eonsistent Christian life, 
as a faithful member of the church she loved until 
the close of her life. 

Her former pastor, a friend of the family for many 
years, Rev. Edward M. Minor, was called from 
Rockland, Ohio, for the funeral services. 


RAISE CHURCH FUNDS---Easy! 
Sell Christmas Cards! Make 5oc on each $1 Box of 
24 Finest Assorted Engraved Designs. 4op.c. on per- 
sonal greetings. Deal with Manufacturers! 

Write for Samples and Details 
THISTLE ENGRAVING & PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. A, 20 Vesey St., New York. 


ellie E Friends 
“Frank Talks” 
wires Your: folks 


PA 
V-lumes 


Ezch $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 

Nellie Friend, here, answers questions heard on 
all sides, such as: 

Tell Me What Religion Is? 

Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN says: 
“Should be circulated as an antidote to the 
puerile fancies which desseminate false notions 
in young minds today.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave Chicago: 851 Case St. 


ENJOYMENT OF GOD’S PRESENCE 


The Kingdom of Heaven is at South Athol, Massachusetts, during July and Avgust. There you will 
find righteousness, peace and joy overflowing in a ministry to hundreds of the neediest babies, boys and girls 


and old folk. For five dollars you can keep some needy person there a week. For three dollars a day you ean 
live there yourself in comfort at the' Edward A. Buss Inn, and see and hear and feel the presence of God. 


Address F. C. Moore, Treasurer of Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furtfiture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
‘Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women’ with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:: 


Massachusetts 
What does your 


daughter read? ee 
She Might If She 
Read the BIBLE Had One 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading tc the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St, Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet; edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or : 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak+ 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. . Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. . 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett. College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Shop Assistant: “Something in golf ap- 
Parel, madam?”’ 

Customer: “I would like to see some 
handicaps. Large size, please. My hus- 
band said that if he’d had a big enough 
handicap yesterday he’d have won the 
match.”’—Tw-Bits. 

* * 

The Boy Friend (calling up his girl): 
“Hello, dear, would you like to have din- 
ner with me to-night?”’ 

She: “‘I’d love to, dear.” 

He: ‘Well, tell your mother I’ll be over 
early.”’—Williams Purple Cow. 

* * 

It’s sad to think that we shall never 
know what kinds of cigarettes were re- 
sponsible for the manly virtues of George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson.— Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 

* * 

Corwin: “Are you the same man who cut 
my hair last time?” : 

Barber: ‘I don’t think so. I’ve only 
been here six months.’’—Calumet Sub- 
district Vacuum Cleaner. 

* * 

“How was the scenery on your trip?” 

“Well, the toothpaste ads were rather 
better done than the tobacco, but there 
was more furniture than anything else.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Customer (to saleswoman): “I have lost 
my wife in this shop, so let me talk to 
you. She is sure to turn up if I am talk- 
ing to a pretty girl.’”’—Lustige Kolner 
Zeitung (Cologne). 

* * 

Caddie (as irate golfer throws away last 
smashed club): “‘An’ ’ow about that 
pretty sweater, sir—will you be wantin’ 
that any longer?’’—London Opinion. 

* * 

Reporter: ‘“‘To what do you owe your 
ninety years?’’ 

Oldest Inhabitant: ‘“‘Long  life—long 
life.””—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

ee 

We understand from the advertisements 
that the college lads are at least passing 
their cigarette tests with great success this 
year.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

The more you observe husbands, the 
more you wonder why some ladies feel 
sensitive about not having one.—Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 

* * 

MAN ENDS LIFE; 

BLAMES OTHERS 

Head-lines in the Dallas Times- Herald. 

* * 

And, greatest of distinctions, Lindbergh 
was considered important at his own 
wedding.—Christian Register. 

* * 

Between four and five bandits broke 
into the Earl Park State bank.—IJndiana 
paper. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 
New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. : : 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


& 
A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


